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7 promote the welfare of children and youth in home, 


school, church, and community. 


>” raise the standards of home life. 


5 secure adequate laws for the care and protection of 


children and youth. 


, bring into closer relation the home and the school 
that parents and teachers may cooperate intelligently in 


the training of the child. 


T. develop between educators and the general public 
such united efforts as will secure for every child the 
highest advantages in physical, mental, social, and spir- 


itual education. 
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Te character of a community depends not only upon the effectiveness of the home and the guidance and 
care parents give their children at home, but also upon the quality of instruction and guidance the teach- 
ers give them in school. The home and the school, then, bear a joint responsibility to their children to point 
the way for the development of high moral standards and social integrity both by precept and by example. 

I urge you to impress upon all parents and all teachers that they find more effective means and devices 
for cooperating in this mutual task. 

In the crisis of affairs of the nation it is of the utmost importance that parents and teachers plan a def- 
inite program for the development of character in their boys and girls, who will in a short time be men and 
women holding responsible positions and making far-reaching decisions for the nation. 


FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 
From a message to the president of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 














The Prcatdenti Message 


America the Beautiful 


URNS’S immortal lines, ‘Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us, To see oursels as others 
see us,’ apply with special force to us here at home today. Our G.I. dreams about home. He 
idealizes it, and yet he wonders about it at times, for he is far away and has been for many long 

months, enduring everything a human being can endure—all to protect his precious home and his 
home folks. But the stories he reads, some of the pictures he sees, and what he gathers from news- 
papers and letters do not always harmonize with his ideas of life at home. 

Soon many of these men will be coming back—some perhaps for only a short time, others to stay— 
but in either event thousands of them will be traveling across this land. What will they see from the 
train windows? To one who travels considerably the sights are often disconcerting; to one who has been 
away a long time, they will be truly distressing. 

Our men will see too many unpainted, dilapidated houses in unkempt surroundings; too many dirty 
alleys, full of filth, rubbish, and unprocessed tin cans. They will even see many farms that show a com- 
plete disregard for appearances; many denuded forests where no new planting has replaced the trees cut 
down. All this is not America the beautiful. 


HEN THE first joy of his return has passed, our serviceman will view his community with critical 

eyes. Will he find dirty streets, shabby neighborhoods, neglected children, a lack of play space and 
of facilities for wholesome recreation, crowded and unsanitary living conditions that constitute a hazard 
to health and morals? Or will he find a community so clean, orderly, and beautiful that memories of fox- 
holes and trenches will grow dim by contrast? 

If our serviceman has not yet been discharged, if his visit home is just a furlough’s break between 
fighting on the Western front in Europe and fighting somewhere in the Pacific, more than ever should 
we fill his days with pleasant memories. He must carry with him the knowledge that home and homeland 
are truly worth fighting for. He must know that the members of his famiily are loyal to him, are doing 
their job on the home front, are fighting those enemies that would destroy all we hold dear—struggling 
against racial and religious prejudices, selfishness and greed, political corruption, vice, lack of individual 
responsibility, and even lack of appreciation for our blessings and the great price we have paid for them. 


UT HE cannot fully know these things or fully sense the depth of our appreciation if what he sees 
around him is ugly and sordid. Undoubtedly each wife and mother will put up clean curtains for 
him, cook the foods he likes best; and each family will do what it can to make him feel welcome. Yet 
this is not enough. Let us imagine ourselves in his place. Let us really look at our communities, our 
farms, our villages, our houses and back yards, our community services, as he will look at them. 
America is all of us, everywhere—and all of it is not beautiful, not nearly as beautiful as it could be if 
we cared to make it so. Let’s clean wp—not only our physical surroundings but all those conditions that 
make us figuratively shoddy and unclean. Let us have an orderly and beautiful place waiting for our 
servicemen. Let us make plans now for some special community housecleaning and keep at it until we 
have done all we can. In this very tangible way we can atone for past neglect and give due honor to 


those who are protecting us and this land we love. 
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EARLY READING OF THE 


the parents who read this-Magazine, address- 

ing them upon a subject in which I am deeply 
interested. How, they ask, can they interest their 
children in the Bible? My own.concern in the mat- 
ter has arisen from my experience over a period of 
years in teaching the literature of the Bible to 
girls at Smith College. Of the several hundred 
whom I have had in my classes, only a very few, 
better trained than the average both at home and 
in church, knew anything at all when they 
entered my classroom beyond some hazy and 
unreliable memories of outstanding biblical char- 
acters and a few scattered verses, mostly from 
the Psalms. 

And yet I have never discovered a student who 
did not find the Bible among the most fascinating 
and beautiful of books, and who did not regret 
the fact that she had not been encouraged to be- 
come acquainted with it much earlier in life. 
Always assuming, then—and it is a safe assump- 
tion—that an ignorance of the Bible, for young 
and old alike, is not only unfortunate but even 
deplorable, what can parents do to remedy the 
situation? 


| HAVE been asked to speak quite frankly to 


Urging by Example 


r THE first place, it is impossible to interest 
another, young or old, in something in which 
one has small interest oneself. The first step, 
then, depends for its success not upon precept but 
upon example, not upon words but upon action. If 
parents really want their children to read, know, 
and love the Bible, they will make it quite clear 





MOUNTAIN top of vision; a rock of ref- 
uge; a well of wisdom; a garden of verse 
—the Good Book is all of these, yet many of 
our young folks know the Bible little and use 
it less. Is the older generation at fault? And 
what can be done to restore this treasure to 


its rightful place in our American homes? 
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MARY ELLEN CHASE 


from the start that they themselves read it and 
love it. 

In the second place, the interest of modern 
young people in the Bible depends to a large ex- 
tent upon the attitude of their parents toward it. 
I think in this connection that it is a mistake to 
surround the Bible with too great an aura of holi- 
ness. Most children, especially as they approach 
adolescence, are likely to raise barriers against 
intrusion into their innermost thoughts and feel- 
ings, against any attempts on the part of parents 
and teachers to inculcate ideas or ideals that are 
too obviously religious. Boys and girls 
of high school age are apt to sheer away 
from Bible reading in the fear that it 
may mark them as “pious” or too 
“Sunday-schooly.” 

That is why I think an attitude 
of respect and reverence on the 
part of parents toward the Bible 
far wiser than any serious in- 
sistence upon it as a means of 
making children “better.” I 
feel sure that far more satis- 
factory results will ensue if 
they bring home to their 
children the facts that the 
Bible is a great and fasci- 
nating book, that it has 
meant more than any 
other book in the his- 
tory and in the ideals 
and hopes of our coun- 
try, and that without 
a knowledge of it one 
finds, in adult life, that 
his education is sadly 
lacking. 


Not a Book but a 
Library 


S TO the actual read- 
ing of the Bible, 
there are many pit- 
falls to avoid. Nothing 
could be so barren of 
results as the sugges- 
tion that it should be 
read from cover to 
cover—nothing more 
preposterous than the 
assumption that all 
parts of it are of equal 
© H. Armstrong Roberts 
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interest and value. Children should be taught 
early that the Bible is a collection of many books, 
written over a period of many centuries, and that 
while some parts hold little interest for them, 
other parts are filled with the most exciting of 
stories and the most beautiful of poetry. 

The ideal way to read the Bible remains, at 
least in the beginning of one’s acquaintance with 
it, the good old way of reading it aloud in the 
family circle, not as a required exercise but rather 
as a daily, or at least weekly, custom that holds 
within itself interest, excitement, and beauty for 
all concerned. Children naturally, if given a 
chance, like the sound of a language different 
from that which they daily use, and if they feel 
sure that their parents love the stories and the 

poetry that is being read they will 
listen with enthusiasm and curiosity. 

' The first chapter 

of Genesis, one 
of the noblest in 
the Bible, can 
never fail to ex- 
cite delight and 
wonder, nor can 
the vivid narra- 
tive of the Jacob- 
Joseph. story 
(Genesis, Chap- 
ters 27-50), nor the 
thrilling stories of 
Balaam and his talk- 
ing ass, of Gideon, of 
the childhood of Moses 
and David, of Daniel 
and his three friends, 
of Elijah and Elisha. 












The Voice of Beauty 


HERE ARE number- 

less books that re- 
tell these stories, but 
not one, in my opinion, 
can take the place of 
the King James Ver- 
sion of the Bible. Once 
one grows accustomed 
to biblical language it 
becomes clear and sim- 
ple; and the ultimate 
end, of course, of its 
reading is to make that 
language, in all its 
simplicity, beauty, and 
meaning, take posses- 
sion of the child’s mind 
and imagination. 





Together with the reading of Bible narratives 
there should be also the reading of its poetry or 
of its exalted prose. Such Psalms as the eighth, 
nineteenth, ninety-first, one hundred and twenty- 
first, and one hundred and thirty-ninth should be 
read for their incomparable beauty of thought and 
expression, together with the choicest of the 
parables of the New Testament. The Book of 
Isaiah has memorable chapters—the sixth, the 
fortieth, the fifty-fifth. And the thirty-eighth and 
thirty-ninth chapters of Job are among the loveli- 
est. Even young children love words and phrases 
that they do not altogether understand and with 
encouragement find pleasure in memorizing them 
and saying them over and over. As a child of seven 
or eight, I first heard the description of Isaiah’s 
vision in the temple as he describes it in Chapter 
6, and I shall never forget the impression of won- 
der which it made upon me. 


Making Friends with Bible Facts 


ARENTS MIGHT well, I think, make use of chil- 

dren’s natural interest in the reading of the 
Bible. When I was a child we received, both at 
home and at Sunday school, some small reward of 
merit for the memorizing of verses and chapters. 
We also possessed in our family a Bible game of 
questions and answers, which we played together 
as a family on Sunday afternoons or evenings. 

If such a game is no longer procurable, it can 
easily be made. The materials consisted of many 
brightly colored small cards, each with a question 
printed upon it: What were the names of the 
twelve disciples? What wicked queen did the dogs 
eat? What happened to the rude children who 
mocked Elisha? Who were the two sons of Joseph? 
Who pulled down the walls of a mighty palace? 
Repeat the first of the Ten Commandments. Who 
was Pharaoh? 

By the drawing of lots one person was selected 
as “teacher.” This player, after taking possession 
of the cards and also of a “key” that provided 
him with the correct answers, asked the questions 
of the players in turn. Each child who answered 
correctly was given the card on which his ques- 
tion appeared, and the purpose of the game was, 
of course, to procure the greatest number of cards. 
Not only did we as children amass a great deal 





of factual knowledge about the Bible in this way; 
we also became so interested in its characters 
that we became eager to learn more about them. 
The most exciting Sundays occurred when the 
minister came for dinner and afterward was not 
infrequently beaten in this game by my father! 


Learning To Love the Best 


HERE ARE, of course, some excellent books 

that increase both interest in and knowledge of 
the Bible. I am especially enthusiastic about two 
recent ones. For young children a book called 
Small Rain by Jessie Orton Jones (Viking Press, 
$2.00) is lovely with its charming illustrations 
and its selections from the King James Version. 
For boys and girls of high school age, as for the 
entire family, a book called Daily Life in Bible 
Times by Albert E. Bailey (Scribner’s, $3.00) will 
prove fascinating with its accounts of the life and 
times of well-known Bible characters and will, by 
the very curiosity evoked, lead to further reading 
of the Bible. 

But above all other means of inciting interest 
remains always the eager interest of parents them- 
selves. Few girls grow up to hate housework if 
they see that their mothers look upon it as a 
pleasure, not merely a necessity, and a boy’s avid 
interest in ship and airplane models is increased 
a hundredfold if his father works with him. It is 
the same with the reading of the Bible. Once chil- 
dren see that a knowledge and a love of it is an 
honest part of the lives of their parents, they 
will, if they are led rather than forced to read 
it, want to do so. And from long experience with 
college girls who were rarely encouraged to do so 
as children, I can guarantee that in later years 
they will, like the sons and daughters of the 
mother in Proverbs, rise up and call their parents 
blessed. 

For within the covers of this ancient and 
modern book are found not only people like unto 
ourselves with all our questions and problems, 
but the expression of thoughts, ideals, and spirit- 
ual truths which young people of this bewildered 
world need above all else. And, believe me, what- 
ever external indifference they may assume, they 
are perfectly, and even pathetically, aware of 
that need! 





The English Bible is a book which, if everything else 
in our language should perish, would alone suffice to 
show the whole extent of its beauty and power. ‘ 


—T. B. MACAULAY 
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BONARO W. OVERSTREET 


A Sense of 


the Size 
of Life 


HE modern parent or teacher who happens 
to stumble upon the educational treatise, 
The Great Didactic, which Comenius wrote 
back in the seventeenth century, is likely to feel 
amused astonishment at some of the great man’s 
conceptions of child behavior. Describing his ideal 
classroom, Comenius pictures the teacher as seated 
on a raised platform at one end of the room, while 
the students “place their attention like a wide- 
mouthed phial beneath the words of wisdom that 
flow from his lips.” It sounds wonderfully restful 
—and comforting to the ego of the adult. But 
what manner of children are these? Into what 
limbo of time have they vanished? We look up 
from the page to take stock of our own young 
. and decide that any resemblance between 
them and wide-mouthed phials, thirsty for our 
words of wisdom, is purely coincidental. 

We no longer think of the human being—young 
or old, inside the classroom or out—as a passive 
recipient of what is poured for his consumption. 
He is, rather, an active agent—capable of closing 
his mind as well as of opening it; capable of re- 
jection as well as of acceptance; capable of being 
oblivious to what is meant to impress him... 
oblivious, because his mind is simply fixed upon 
something else. And his reasons for accepting or 
rejecting new facts and experiences, for attend- 
ing to them or for passing them by without notice, 
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may have little to do with an absorbing thirst for 
the waters that flow from the fountain of wisdom. 
They may have far more to do with his previous 
interests and habits and loyalties; with his wish 
to bolster his own self-respect; or with his wish to 
go his accustomed way undisturbed by unaccus- 
tomed doubts. What Comenius did not allow for, 
in short, is the fact that the “phial” can, from 
minute to minute, and from year to year, change 
its own shape. It can close or open wide its recep- 
tive mouth. 

With that qualification, it is interesting to 
think of the human being as a sort of container 
of experience—a living, changing container. If 
we visualize the “‘open-mouthed” child as a simple 
“phial” with parallel sides—thus: || |—we can 
think of the adult as one who has, in the process 
of growing up, narrowed the mouth of his recep- 
tiveness—thus: ({\—or as one who has widened 
it—thus: 

Certain conditioning forces in life—notably 
habit, narrow practicality, and caution—are al- 
ways operating to squeeze the opening through 
which the self receives new ideas and experiences. 
Other forces—notably a curiosity about the make- 
up of things, a sense of reverence, and a capacity 
for love—are always at work to stretch the size 
of the opening through which new experience can 
enter our lives. These three factors, more than 
any others, perhaps, are the ones that make it 
seem a fine and happy thing to reach out toward 
the world in which we live and toward the other 
people who share it with us. And there is one 
element—too often overlooked—which they all 
have in common: They all encourage the experi- 
ence of surprise; a sense of the size and strange- 
ness of the universe. They all operate against the 
tendency to take things for granted. 





IFE is made up of little things, experienced 
But the little things 
may be big with meaning; and_the little peo- 


by little people. 


ple can learn to have “in least things an 
undersense of greatest.”” That way lies not 


only our mental health but our social comfort. 





The Power To Receive Experience 


T Is a tribute to something excellent in our 

human nature that two of the verses from the 
Psalms which are most persistently repeated 
are those that say, “I will lift up mine eyes unto 
the hills, whence cometh my help”; and “the 
heavens declare the glory of God; the firmament 
showeth His handiwork... .” 

There must have been rare greatness in the 
Psalmist himself to have chosen the hills and the 
heavens as a source of strength. But, also, we 
ourselves must contain some measure of the same 
quality; for otherwise we would not have chosen 
these verses, generation after generation, as 
makers of our own strength. Both of them ex- 
press the kind of outreach, the 
kind of reverence, that will, 
if given a chance, keep the 
human spirit from growing 
niggardly and squeezed and 
mean. 

In Cavender’s House, by 
Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
one character says to another, 


Your talk is rather as that of 
one forgetting 

The size of life. 
never knew tt, 

Except as yours. The world was 
made for you, 

And you were master of as much 
of it 

As had your shadow on it. 


But, then, you 


That is not a description of a 
person to whom we would turn 
with glad confidence—to try 
out an idea on him; to share 
good news; to companion in 
appreciation of beauty; or, if 
need be, to ask for help. A per- 
son who is interested in only 
as much of the world as has 
his shadow on it is not one 
who is kept open to experi- 
ence by any vital curiosity, 
reverence, or love. Almost, we 
can feel about such an indi- 
vidual, he is shut tight against 
the rich impressions that life 
might make upon him. 

To be both ego-centered and 
rigid is to be old, no matter 
how few or how many years 
are to be accounted for. After 
all, to quote Robinson again 

-this time from his Tris- 


P| 2 
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Whatever 
It is that fills life high and full, till fate 
Itself may do no more, it is not time. 
Years are not life. 


What is it that can fill us—living containers of 
experience as we are—so high and full that we 
have no need to be afraid of life? 

Perhaps Maeterlinck gave us a clue when he 
said that the measure of a man is the size of the 
mysteries that he contains. If we know that life 
is strange—that there are in it more fascinating 
things to see and know than we shall ever be able 
to compass—then the chances are that we will 
approach even the most ordinary situation with 
an interest and a modesty of spirit that will in- 
vite that situation to show us its best face. If, on 
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the other hand, we think that-life is, for the most 
part, a dull affair, interesting only when it is 
punctuated by extraordinary events, the chances 
are that even the extraordinary will soon prove 
insufficient to stimulate us to response. 

It was my good fortune, recently, to sit in a 
group with certain people who were talking over 
the sudden upsurge of democracy that is animat- 
ing Yugoslavia. They were commenting upon the 
fact that the Partisans are a unique phenomenon: 
an army that has no problem of drunken soldiers. 
“But the reason is clear,” one of the men ex- 
plained. “The Yugoslav soldier today does not 
need stimulants from the outside. He is intoxi- 
cated with the idea of freedom.” 

Psychologically, this comment is sound. Peo- 
ple who are greatly alive in their thoughts and 
their emotions do not need artificial stimulants 
to make their lives interesting. For while artificial 
stimulants—physical 6r mental—lose their power 
and have to be stepped up, speeded up, ever in- 
creased, to continue having any effect, the stimu- 
lation that comes from a sense of life does not 
thus wear off. On the contrary, the more we ex- 
perience it, the more sensitized we become. Our 
awareness and appreciation grow keener for being 
used. Thus by being alive we become more alive, 
and the spirit stays vigorously young. 





Room for Generosity 


HE PINCHED spirit—whether it be pinched by 

egotism or by fear—is not the generous spirit. 
To be generous toward other people we have to 
see more, when we look at them, than their partic- 
ular actions in particular circumstances. Very 
few of us behave with such persistent perfection 
that we can stand having each item of our be- 
havior separately measured against the ideal. A 
mutual generosity between human beings must 
depend, not upon such precise and exacting meas- 
urement, but upon some broad, covering insight 
into what it feels like to be human in this kind 
of scheme of things: what it: means to be both 
limited in power and unlimited in hope; what it 
means to be responsible for one’s own behavior, 
and yet conditioned by a myriad forces beyond 
one’s own control. 

In Robinson’s King Jasper, one character re- 
marks, with psychological penetration, 


I know men best when I can see around them, 
As well as through them. . . 


The pinched spirit prides itself on seeing through 
people: -detecting their inconsistencies; dragging 
up to the light their weaknesses and deceptions 
and self-deceptions. The broad and generous spirit 
wants to see around people: see them not as 
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isolated entities, but against a background of cir" 
cumstances—against, in fact, the whole back- 
ground of human experience. 

Most of us, I suppose, were told as children 
that we should count ten before speaking in anger. 
The principle involved in this scrap of folk wis- 
dom is.clear. Anger comes most often from a 
focusing upon the particular, the incidental; it 
comes from seeing through another person. But if 
there can be an induced delay between the surge 
of anger and the expression of that anger, there 
is a chance that the incidental will be seen in pro- 
portion; the wrath-arousing individual will again 
be so located in a larger scheme of time and space 
and value that we will be able to see around him, 
not just through him. Once we have thus seen 
around him, we will be able to check our unthink- 
ing anger, not by strained self-control, but by 
sudden understanding. 

Some years ago, trapped in an exasperating 
situation, I reminded myself, half in amusement, 
of this old adage. I wondered, what could I most 
wisely count in order to induce the sort of delay 
between anger and expression of anger that would 
actually change my mood? Out of that wonder I 
wrote a poem, Count Ten: 


What shall we count to cool our angry pride? 
Ten chilly digits standing in a line? 


Oh, wiser far to count ten circling stars 

That lean upon blue space. They will decline 
To lend themselves to bitterness or pain. 

Or we might count ten muted leaves that fall 
Bearing a freight of sober autumn rain— 

Ten leaves that fall, one here, one distantly, 

In leisurely submission to the ground. 

Or ten flecked pebbles lying in a pool 

So hushed by dawn that the air holds no sound 
Of water-motion. Or count ten mortal men 
Who have come forth by the red gate of birth— 
To feel the sun . . . to know the tang of laughter... 
To wonder ... and return into the earth. 


For, having counted, slowly we shall lift 

Our eyes to look on him who has offended, 

Saying, ‘‘How large and strange this life we live . . . 
Was I enraged with you? .. . Well, that is ended. . . .” 


Here, I believe, we can glimpse the reason why a 
sense of the size and strangeness of life makes 
for a warm and generous attitude—and according- 
ly for youth of the spirit. 

We know that a body that lives always in a 
cramped space, without room for free striding, 
grows rigid and awkward and old. In exactly the 
same way, the spirit grows rigid and old if it 
has no wide spaces in which to move freely. 
And the characteristic space which the human 
mind knows how to make for itself is what we 
call a sense of proportion: so broad and keen a 
sense of the all-over size of experience that each 
separate incident is seen against a large back- 
ground of time and space, and each separate 
fact is seen against a large background of mystery. 
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HERE can I go to school when I get 

\\/ back home?” Thousands of men in the 

armed forces of the United States of 
America are asking this question. 

For many of these men there will be rich and 
varied opportunities—opportunities to go to 
high school, to study trades, or to complete their 
college courses. Through the G.I. Bill of Rights 
millions will become eligible for help in resum- 
ing their war-interrupted schoolwork; thus for 
many of them the thought of coming home will 
arouse new hopes as well as pleasant memories. 
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A future filled with new and richer opportunities 
awaits them. 

There are, however, a great many men for whom 
the prospect is not so bright. These men belong to 
a group that by our usual standards may be called 
undereducated. More than four million men, when 
they entered the service, had not completed the 
work of the elementary school. Large numbers of 
them were classified as “functionally illiterate.” 

When these men entered the armed forces, they 
were unable to read or write as well as does the typ- 
ical fourth-grade pupil. In the Army’s special train- 
ing units they learned to read and write and to solve 
simple problems in arithmetic. The quickness with 
which they developed these basic skills is one of the 
most revealing and heartening lessons of World War 
II. In most cases it took only eight weeks’ time! 

Many of these same men, proud of their achieve- 
ment in the Army, will want to continue their edu- 
cation after the war. Many others, who entered the 
Army at the fifth-grade, sixth-grade, or seventh- 
grade level of accomplishment, will wish to resume 
their schoolwork. What opportunities are there for 
these men? 

They cannot, of course, be placed in public school 
classes with boys and girls of grade-school age. 
Trade and vocational schools may offer the kind of 
training some of them need, and a few may attend 
the adult education classes already existing in some 
localities. But the results attained thus far with 
elementary education for adults are not reassuring. 
Studies show that only a very small number of men 
and women have been substantially helped. Such 
efforts, it is said, “have been almost altogether in- 
effective. It appears that their lack of outstanding 
results may be due to the absence of the very things 
the Army programs have—to an absence of the 
promising practices in motivation, functional ma- 
terials, control, and excellent teachers.’’* 

*Martin D. Jenkins and others, The Black and White of Rejections 


for Military Service (Montgomery, Alabama: The American 
Teachers Association), p. 43. 
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Do for the 


American? 


Let’s Analyze the Need 


HAT KIND of an educational program will 

these men require? If we examine the needs 
of a responsible citizen in a democracy, it will 
help us to answer this question. 

Recently the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, in a publication called Education for all Amer- 
ican Youth, has outlined the principal goals of 
education for the future. Briefly, an adequate pro- 
gram would equip youth with the knowledge and 
habits that lead to the development and mainte- 
nance of good health and physical fitness. It would 
enable the student to understand the rights and 
duties of the citizen in a democratic society. It 
would provide every student with an intelligent 
understanding of the purchase and use of goods 
and services. It would enlighten youth concerning 
the influence of science on human life. It would 
lead to an appreciation of literature, art, music, 
and nature, and it would instruct youth concern- 
ing the wise use of leisure time. Finally, it would 
provide prevocational and vocational training. 

No less inclusive should be the educational pro- 
gram offered every one of the millions of under- 
educated Americans who are now in the armed 
forces. These men have been denied their rightful 
heritage—educational opportunity that is the priv- 
ilege and the safeguard of an enlightened democ- 
racy. Moreover, they are more important to the 
nation than any other consideration can be. They 
are citizens who have fulfilled their responsibility 
in this struggle to maintain our democratic insti- 








HEN the Army mobilized its forces to 

fight this war, it was found that many 
Americans of military age were illiterate and 
that many others had no opportunity for 
education beyond the fourth grade. The Army 
has done what it could to correct matters, 
but with victory in the offing the problem 
returns squarely upon us, the civilian guard- 
ians of America. What shall we do about it? 
What can be done? This article interprets a 
problem we shall all be facing before long. 
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tutions. We cannot justifiably offer them less than 
a chance to become successful, happy participants 
in our democracy and our democratic way of life. 


A Government-Aided Task 


7 THERE a solution to the problem of the under- 
educated adult? Is it possible to offer him good 
educational opportunities? The solution may well 
lie within our grasp. Most of these men are eligible 
for financial help through the G.I. Bill of Rights, 
and every eligible serviceman is entitled to one 
year of training. Men whose education was “de- 
layed, interrupted, or interfered with by reasons 
of entrance into the service’”—this refers to men 
under twenty-five years of age—are eligible for 
an additional period, not to exceed three years. 

Thus not only veterans who wish to go to col- 
lege but veterans who wish to obtain or to com- 
plete an elementary education may receive finan- 
cial aid; so much is clear. But where can they go 
to school? Facilities for an elementary adult edu- 
cation are available to only a few; furthermore, 
all such facilities are of questionable value be- 
cause they have not been conceived in terms of the 
needs of returning veterans. 

These men will require teachers trained for in- 
structing the adult illiterate; they will need in- 
structional material chosen and developed espe- 
cially for them, and they will need a curriculum 
that aims to enable every man to make the most 
of from one to four years of general and special- 
ized training at the adult level. It is clearly the 
responsibility of such agencies and organizations 
as the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
the National Education Association, and the 
United States Office of Education to assume lead- 
ership in assuring these men the educational op- 
portunities they so richly merit. Here is a great 
opportunity to spread the benefits of democracy. 
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No Virtue in Delay 


B"” THIS opportunity will prove fleeting. We 
must act now. It will take time to train teach- 
ers, develop materials, and establish schools and 
classes. This effort should not be viewed solely as 
an opportunity; it is a solemn responsibility. 

Every one of us can contribute to the solution 
of this most pressing problem. The future of sev- 
eral million men is at stake. We can act by ac- 
quainting others with the nature and extent of 
the problem; by investigating the plans of school 
boards and other responsible agencies in commu- 
nities both large and small; and by finding out 
what available services can be adapted or ex- 
tended to meet the needs of the returning veteran. 
Where plans have not yet been made, we can seek 
out interested groups and solicit their cooperation 
and constructive effort. What good American citi- 
zen will not be interested in this program? 

Some may object to the cost of expanded ele- 
mentary education. This objection is quite un- 
tenable; the major share of the expense will be 
taken care of through the G.I. Bill of Rights. In- 
deed, if the cost and effort involved seem to any- 
one prohibitive, let him look at the problem in 
terms of other costs. Delinquency and ignorance 
are expensive liabilities. We have already seen 
the cost, in both time and effort, of teaching sol- 
diers who have been denied educational opportu- 
nities in their childhood. Without education these 
men couid not have served their country in this 
war; many of them, educated to some extent in 
the Army, have been able to take their places as 
effective soldiers. The Army has demonstrated 
that illiteracy need not continue to be a great 
social problem. 


Elementary education for returning veterans 
should, of course, be correlated with other efforts 
to remove illiteracy throughout the United States, 
Provisions should be made for the rehabilitation 
of men rejected during the first period of the war 
because of lack of education, and opportunities 
should be offered also to undereducated women. 


An All-American Project 


OWEVER, the need for immediate action in the 
case of the returning veteran cannot be ques- 
tioned. Adequate provision for him may prove the 
first significant step in a long-range program for 
equality of opportunity in education. 

Surely no one will wish to deny the returning 
veteran this chance. And surely no thoughtful cit- 
izen will question that the move is desirable. Is it 
not generally granted that an elementary educa- 
tion provides a man with tools by which he can 
help himself? Without such tools he is severely 
handicapped in practically every undertaking of 
his life. 

One of the best ways to get rid of postwar relief 
problems is to provide the potentially needy with 
the means of taking care of themselves. This is 
one way of providing freedom from want and 
fear, to say nothing of the other freedoms for 
which we are fighting. Any man or woman, 
equipped with education, is better prepared for 
adjustment to the requirements of social living. 

Ways and means of carrying out this program, 
naturally, present problems—problems each com- 
munity must work out for itself. But the initia- 
tion of the effort and the sustaining of interest 
must be the responsibility of groups that see the 
nation’s problem as a whole. 





to think of the children. 





THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND 


N Franklin Delano Roosevelt our children have lost a friend. Great nations mourn him as 
i] statesman and leader; boys in uniform, struck silent at the heavy news, mourn him as 
their comrade and commander; millions of the downtrodden in every corner of the earth miss 
him as neighbor and defender. He was all these and more. In his crowded life, he had time 


In the parent-teacher association we have a saying, ‘‘All children are our children.”’ Frank- 
lin Roosevelt was a living example of the all-inclusive compassion that lies behind that con- 
cept. Not only in his work for the children at Warm Springs, Georgia, but in his constant 
anxiety and concern for the welfare of children the world over, he was preeminent. His efforts 
will bear fruits beyond his lifetime; of no man can more be said. To his stricken family, his 
friends, and the countless thousands who feel his going as a personal loss to themselves and 
their children, the National Parent-Teacher extends deep sympathy. 
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THE CHILD’S 


GOOD EARTH 


every child should be taught to love the 

greatest mother of all—the good earth. On 
her we depend for everything needed to keep us 
alive and well—timber for our homes, cotton and 
wool and linen for our clothing, grasslands for 
milk-giving cattle, and all manner of grains, fruits, 
and vegetables for our tables. 

The great mother, however, becomes tired with 
age, sapped of her life-giving strength. Her chil- 
dren,. adult as well as juvenile, are prone to for- 
get that they must provide her with the care and 
the nourishment she needs if she is to continue 
her maternal generosity. Moreover, the dizzy and 
dazzling growth of the machine age has so blinded 
the city dweller to the importance of earth that 
he tends to think of the neighborhood grocery 
store and delicatessen as the source of supply, 
rather than the earth itself. Too often he forgets 
that the stores would be empty if the earth ceased 
to bring forth its harvest of good things. 

The farmer and the forester have not forgotten. 
The government has not forgotten. Scientists de- 
vote their lives to the problem of conservation of 
field and forest. To those who do understand and 
appreciate Mother Earth the city dweller owes a 
great debt of thankfulness—a debt of which he 
is not at all aware, except insofar as it takes a 
slice of his tax money. 


Bee: normal child loves its mother, and 


The Grace of Gratitude 


UT MONEY alone is not enough for any mother. 

She merits the affection of her children. And 
those children who feel no such affection lose 
one of the greatest joys of life, for affection 
blesses those who give as well as those who re- 
ceive. Parents and teachers who wisely remind 
their children of the debt of gratitude we owe 





PRINGTIME is planting time. Is this not 
the best of all seasons for planting in the 
child mind the ideas that flower in apprecia- 
tion and enjoyment of the earth which is his 
home, his teacher, his friend? Today’s grate- 
ful, wondering child is tomorrow’s thought- 


ful citizen. 
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to the good earth are purveyors of that blessing 
which, once deeply rooted in the child’s soul, will 
flourish and bear fruit as long as it lives. 

A mother protects her children against enemies 
—disease, immorality, and evil companions. 
Mother Earth also protects us against our enemies. 
Without her bountiful harvests America could 
not have hoped to feed her armies and her Allies 
in the present life-and-death struggle against a 
grim and ruthless foe. The meat, the grain, and 
the milk lavishly furnished by her good earth 
have been in large measure responsible for the 
victories of recent months. Her forests have 
yielded many billions of board feet of timber and 
pulpwood needed for war-essential products. 

So let us repay Mother Earth for the part she 
has played in the winning of victory. Let us repay 
her with affection and intelligent care. Let us 
teach our little children to love her and to respect 
her. Let us replant the forests for the sake of 
children as yet unborn, Let us not be stingy in 
preserving her against drought and erosion. Let 
us be conscious of the fact that her strength must 
be restored and protected if she is to supply the 
daily needs of hungry generations to come. 


Cultivating the Sense of Wonder 


HILE WE are on the subject, let us not forget 
to feel grateful to the farmer and the forester 
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who take care of Mother Earth. Their life is not 
an easy one, nor does it pay well in this world’s 
goods. But there is ample compensation in the feel- 
ing which every good farmer has, that he is 
working not only for. himself but for all of us; 
not only for today, but for tomorrow and the day 
after tomorrow. 

We cannot hope to give the child an intelligent 
interest in this or any other subject unless we 
understand something about it ourselves. The 
youthful mind is one great question mark, con- 
cerned with the baffling, fascinating phenomena 
of life in all its phases, and adults do well to be 
ready with the answers. 

As a first step toward understanding life, the 





child should be led to under- 
stand earth, not only scien- 
tifically, but in its mystical 
aspects. He needs an early 
awareness of the basic mys- 
tery of creation, which none 
of us can ever hope to ex- 
plain, and which we can only 
regard with reverence and 
with respect, humbly con- 
scious of the finite nature of 
our comprehension. 

I use the words “‘mystery” 
and “mystical” advisedly, 
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for there are no others to describe the miracle 
of life springing from the earth—that annually 
recurring wonder upon which the good and wise 
men of the past no doubt founded their faith in 
the indestructibility of the human identity re- 
ferred to, for want of a more explicit name, as 
“the soul.” 


Watch Growth and Grow 


= RELATION between the tangible needs of the 
body provided by earth and the food for our 
spiritual cravings that is derived from the same 
source is easily apparent to the thoughtful and 
the. sensitive. 

What a dull, humdrum world this would be 
without flowering plants, shrubs, and trees, with 
their splendor of color and their fragrance! It is 
through the mystery of flowers, growing from the 
soil, that we can best arouse and foster the child’s 
interest. 

Let him prepare the soil. Let him sow the “dead” 
seed, and let him be present at the miracle of 
resurrection. Let him watch the seedling as it 
grows and flourishes, and bears flowers and fruit. 
And let him realize how much greater will be his 
joy and satisfaction when he himself has had a 
share in the mystery and the magic of life’s per- 
petuation by the fertile earth. It is a joy and satis- 
faction that will endure. 

Whether this is done with the aid of a flower 
pot on a fire escape in the big city, in a suburban 
plot, or on a bit of land set aside in a farmer’s 
garden does not matter, so long as it is done early 
enough in the child’s life to fix the experience 
in his mind forever and lead to steadily greater 
enjoyment and appreciation as he himself grows 
and matures. 

Not only will he learn about the soil and its 
value as the very basis of all life; he will in- 
evitably learn more about 
physics and chemistry, of 
which sciences he must have 
at least a rudimentary un- 
derstanding if he is to com- 
prehend the great laws of 
nature. 

He will then grow up to 
know that there is no such 
thing as a “conquest of na- 
ture,” but that all man’s arts 
and sciences and their appli- 
cation merely represent the 
continuous adaptation of 
man to the laws of nature. 
And these laws have their 
roots, so to speak, in the 
good earth. 
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White Rainbow.— Under certain atmospheric condi- 
tions the rainbow may be white instead of seven-hued. 
If drops of rain are too fine to refract the sun’s rays 
perfectly, no color is visible—only a curving band of 
white light. 


Comprehensive.— The Bronx Zoo in New York is so 
widely representative of animal life all over the world 
that, if a person wished to see every one of the Zoo’s ani- 
mals in its native habitat, he would be obliged to travel 
for ten years, stopping in more than a hundred different 
countries, and at a cost of something like $200,000. Such 
institutions as zoos, museums, observatories, planetari- 
ums, aquariums, and libraries are too often taken for 
granted. Actually their contribution to our national life 
and education, on a free or almost free basis, is inesti- 
mably important. 


Lifesaving Fluid.—A lifesaving service is performed 
daily by the Air Transport Command, which carries 
about 850 quarts of whole blood from New York to Paris 
every twenty-four hours. The precious fluid is used in the 
treatment of servicemen too seriously wounded to re- 
spond to blood plasma. 


Seven Famous Women.—The Hall of Fame at New 
York University, New York City, founded in 1900, con- 
tains the names of seven American women: Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, novelist; Charlotte Cushman, actress; 
Maria Mitchell, astronomer; Frances E. Willard, reform- 
er; and Emma Willard, Mary Lyon, and Alice F. Palmer, 
educators. 


San Francisco Conference.—Forty-two national or- 
ganizations have been invited by the State Department 
to send a representative to the San Francisco Conference 
of the United Nations. The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers is one of three educational organizations 
included in this group. Mrs. William A. Hastings, presi- 
dent of the National Congress, will be its representative. 
Mrs. J. W. Bingham, chairman of the special committee 
on postwar planning, and Mrs. J. J. Garland, president of 
the California Congress, will serve as alternates. 


Discovery.— The recent shortage of hospital beds and 
the necessarily quick dismissal of patients to make room 
for others has led many physicians and surgeons to be- 
lieve that patients have hitherto been kept in bed longer 
than was necessary. Patients dismissed but a few days 
after quite serious operations have showed no ill effects. 


A Welcome Gift.—Educators and the film industry 
alike are hoping that as soon as the war is over the armed 
forces will release their motion picture equipment and 
instructional films to the nation’s schools. This move 
will help build up an acceptance of visual education and 
aid in certain training programs that the schools may 
conduct. 
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Coffee and War.—Statistics indicate that the American 
people drank more coffee in the year 1944 than ever be- 
fore—18,812,071 bags, to be exact, as compared with a 
1943 record of 14,663,953. Wartime tension is thought to 
have been highly instrumental in intensifying the na- 
tional thirst. 


Corner Nursery.—Home-planning experts are suggest- 
ing that parents who have not enough space to provide a 
real nursery for their toddlers can prepare a special place 
in one corner of the living room or dining room with toy 
chests, bookshelves, and child-sized chairs and tables. 
This area may be fenced off, if desired, by a gaily painted 
railing similar to a child’s play pen. If carefully planned, 
the whole unit will harmonize with the other furnishings 
in the room and need not upset Mother’s own furniture 
arrangements. 


Music in the Spring.—This year, as for the last 
twenty-two years, the first Sunday in May marks the be- 
ginning of National Music Week. From May 6 to May 
13 musical groups all over America will band together to 
stress the importance of music in fostering unity of pur- 
pose and aspiration among the peoples of this world. For 
information and program suggestions, write the National 
and Inter-American Music Week Committee, in care of 
the National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York. 


Dolls in Service.—An organization known as the Na- 
tional Doll and Toy Collectors’ Club, as well as other 
groups who have found the idea useful, finds that the sale 
of dolls provides an excellent means of raising money for 
the Red Cross and many other war needs. The dolls are 
dressed in the costumes of all nationalities and of both 
sexes; they range in size from one small enough to be 
mounted on the head of a pin to one as large as a good- 
sized little girl. All find a ready market and bring sub- 
stantial contributions to war activities. 


Affixing the Stars.—A little-known fact about the 
manufacture of the Stars and Stripes is that the stars are 
cut out after being sewed onto the blue field. Squares of 
white cloth are affixed on the blue, over a five-pointed 
pattern, and the excess white material is then trimmed 
away. 


Good Growth.—As this issue goes to press, we are in- 
formed that the membership of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers is now 3,487,004. This represents a 
gain of 432,054 for the fiscal year that ended April 15. 


Heaven’s Underside.— The charming and unquestion- 
ing faith of childhood is well exemplified in the remark of 
a little girl whose father took her for a walk out of doors 
on a starlit night. At first the child was overcome with 
awe and delight. Finally, when she could speak at all, she 
said: “‘Daddy, just think, if the bottom of Heaven is so 
beautiful, what must it be like on the other side!”’ 
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Epilepsy—A Social Problem 


forced into the light. Ignorance and preju- 

dice have too long concealed it. Soon edu- 
cation, tolerance, and medical science will replace 
confused and inaccurate information with sane 
and scientific knowledge. 

The epileptic is the most abnormal of all our 
handicapped. The braces and crutches of the 
cripple are accepted; the white cane of the blind 
is accepted; but the convulsion of the epileptic 
incites fear and actual revulsion in the ordinary 
layman. Society does not accept the epileptic. In- 
dustry will not employ him; many insurance com- 
panies will not insure him; tangled laws in some 
states place him in the same brackets with the 
imbecile and the insane. 

Gradually he realizes all this—realizes that al- 
though he may have a strong body and may 
appear normal, still society as a whole does not 
want him in any capacity. Gradually he loses faith 
in this society, for his training has failed to meet 
his needs and to help him find his own little niche. 

In most parts of the United States the epileptic 
child whose seizures cannot be adequately con- 
trolled by anticonvulsant drugs is denied attend- 
ance in the public schools. Either he must remain 
at home or he must be committed to a state in- 
stitution. Here again the record is shameful. In 
too many states where facilities are inadequate 
the institution to which he is committed is one 
established for the insane or the feeble-minded. 

When we consider that at least 500,000 persons 
in this country are afflicted with epilepsy (approx- 
imately the same number as are suffering from 
active tuberculosis or diabetes) ; when we realize 
that about 10,000,000 more carry a predisposition 
to convulsions; when medical science tells us that 
epilepsy may develop in many servicemen after 
this war—then, surely, it is clear that more must 
be done for sufferers from this disorder. 


| et that dreaded affliction, is finally 


What Is Epilepsy? 


Sas is not new. It is one of the earliest 
known diseases. Many famous people, though 
afflicted with its convulsive disorders, have made 
great contributions to progress. A number of au- 
thors, including Lord Byron, Algernon Charles 
Swinburne, and Guy de Maupassant suffered from 
epilepsy. Handel, the musician, and Socrates, the 
philosopher, were epileptic. Among rulers belong- 


ing to this group are numbered Julius Caesar, . 


Peter the Great, Alexander the Great, and William 
the Third of England. 
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Dr. William G. Lennox, in his book Science and 
Seizures, says, “Many medical writers who deal 
only with institutionalized patients, and many 
more laymen whose only contact with epilepsy has 
been the small town idiot, have asserted or as- 
sumed that mental impairment is a necessary 
accompaniment or result of seizures. This belief 
is undoubtedly responsible for much of the fear 
of the disorder. Mental impairment does not nec- 
essarily or usually accompany seizures or result 
from them.” 

Epilepsy is a Greek word meaning seizure. A 
seizure is simply a temporary loss of conscious- 


-ness accompanied by involuntary muscle move- ~ 
ments which may range from a slight twitching — 


to violent spasms of the entire body. 

Seizures have been divided into three groups— 
grand mal, petit mal, and psychic. The grand mal 
seizure is a convulsion in which the patient falls 
to the floor with complete loss of consciousness. 
Arms, legs, and head jerk violently. These jerking 
movements gradually grow slower until finally 
they stop entirely, leaving the patient relaxed and 
in a deep sleep. 

The petit mal seizure is of only a few seconds’ 
duration. It is characterized by a glassy stare, 
blinking of the eyes, or other involuntary move- 
ments. If walking, the person may stop and stand 
still quietly. The writer has observed children stop 
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on a stairway during such a seizure and at its 
termination proceed upon their way. 

A petit mal seizure was observed recently at 
the time the patient was spelling a difficult word. 
He had named the first seven letters of the word 
when the seizure started. It lasted for ten seconds, 
and at the end of that time he finished spelling 
the word correctly. 

This type of seizure may be of such short dura- 
tion that an untrained person could not recognize 
it as such. In the regular classroom a child suffer- 
ing from short petit mal seizures may be labeled 
as inattentive when in reality these sporadic lapses 
of consciousness are preventing him from follow- 
ing directions he has only partially heard. 

Psychic seizure means mental disturbance and 
is perhaps the most difficult to recognize. The 
patient appears to be conscious but is really in 
a state of amnesia, during which unpredictable 
behavior may take place. He may wander away, 
swear, strike others, overturn chairs, or react in 
other undesirable ways. 

John came to us for observation at the age of 
seven. He was labeled a liar and presented such a 
serious behavior problem that he could no longer 
be tolerated in a regular classroom. After watch- 
ing him for several days and making an electro- 
encephalographic study, we realized that he was 
suffering from psychic seizures. When he kicked 
other children, upset their desks, tore their papers, 
and ran around the room, he appeared to be con- 
scious but later had no memory of what had taken 
place. An anticonvulsant drug was given, and in 
a short time John became a better school citizen. 

Ruth, a girl of eleven, had frightful temper out- 
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PILEPSY, known for many years as a 

dread affliction, gains a far brighter out- 
look as medical men and laymen increase 
their understanding of its nature and needs. 
The epileptic child need no longer be con- 
demned to a life of uselessness. On the con- 
trary, with wise and careful training, he may 
perform a highly useful role. This article 
offers a glimpse at the inside facts concern- 
ing a disease that has for centuries taken an 
unfair toll of both health and happiness. 





bursts during which times she swore vilely at any- 
one who approached her. She had been punished 
severely at home and branded a liar when she in- 
sisted that she had not done these things. An 
anticonvulsant drug was prescribed, and Ruth’s 
outbursts ceased. 

Again psychic seizures may be periods of al- 
tered disposition, or acts for which the patient 
cannot account. Many “behavior problem” chil- 
dren are subject to such attacks. 


Progress in Treatment and Diagnosis 


HE USE of dilantin, the latest anticonvulsant 

drug, has done more for epileptic patients in 
a five-year period than had been accomplished by 
all medication in the preceding century. This 
medicine controls seizures in more than 50 per 
cent of the cases, helping to bring mental and 
emotional functions back to normal. It has been 
especially valuable in control- 
ling the grand mal type of 
seizure. 

In the future, medical science 
will, without doubt, discover 
more anticonvulsant medicines. 
Several efficient drugs are 
needed, because a medicine that 
will help one patient in any 
type of seizure may prove abso- 
lutely ineffective with another. 
A better control for the petit 
mal type of seizure is especially 
needed. 

Parallel to the development 
of this new medication has been 
that of electroencephalography, 
which has made possible a more 
scientific diagnosis and has 
brought to light many cases of 
psychic and petit mal seizures. 
Causes of unpredictable behav- 
ior, puzzling to the psychiatric 
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clinic, can in many instances be discerned by the 
technician. 

For more than fifty years it has been known 
that the brain, like the heart, gives off electric 
currents. This instrument, the electroencephalo- 
graph, allows the amplification of these currents 
and records them in the form of lines drawn on a 
strip of paper moving through the machine. The 
record so written is commonly called the brain 
wave. Brain waves may be normal or abnormal. 
Certain abnormal waves or rhythms can be deii- 
nitely recognized. The tracing gives dependable 
evidence of the condition of the patient. 


The Social Aspect 


etn and shame have always accompanied epi- 
leptic seizures. Fear that some person outside 
the family will learn of the affliction hidden within 
its walls must and does have an adverse effect 
upon the personality of the patient. ““Yes, my child 
has convulsions, but it is not epilepsy,” a parent 
may say. Or, “We’ll never allow him to know 
what happens when he is sick.” Or, “I do not 
want my child to be with others who have con- 
vulsions; he mustn’t know what happens to him.” 

These are remarks every epileptic clinician 
hears over and over again. This type of family 
attitude breeds in the child a feeling of inferiority 
more dangerous than the actual seizures. Over- 
protectiveness is likely to develop a selfish little 
person with no consideration for others. He may 
be identified in the family group as its sick mem- 
ber, and in many cases he is certainly its pam- 
pered member. All this may result in his being 
“frozen out” of stimulating contacts with neigh- 
borhood groups. 

In the White Special School for Epileptic Chil- 
dren, a public day school operated by the Detroit 
Board of Education, the word epilepsy is not hid- 
den. The children know what their affliction is. 
They have seen many convulsions, and they accept 
them. The disease has not dwarfed their personali- 
ties. They are a happy group of boys and girls. 

They know. the names of their medicines and 
dosage. An eight-year-old child recently amazed a 
visiting physician when she said, “I’m taking 
dilantin. I take three half-grain capsules every 
day, and I haven’t had a seizure for nearly six 
months.” The younger children know that they 
must not stand on chairs and that they must not 
leave the group unaccompanied. Through an un- 
derstanding of the very nature of the disease, 
built up by the clinic physician in group and in- 
dividual conferences, the older children learn what 
they can do to help themselves. 

Through courses in vocational education the 
older children learn which places in the working 
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world they may hope to fill; which jobs are barred 
to epileptics because of danger to themselves. They 
know they must never work at a height, with mov- 
ing machinery, or with electricity. 

The older epileptic child must identify himself 
as a member of a minority group. He must know 
that he is different. We must be realistic about 
this fact and help him to accept it and to go on 
in spite of it. In many cases he is an emotional 
person. He must live with his family, his asso- 
ciates, and his employers, and he must be guided 
and taught to build his emotional threshold so 
high that the reservoir cannot overflow. 


A Continuing Responsibility 


b ‘powree the epileptic leaves school and is estab- 
lished in suitable work, his case cannot be 
marked “closed.” He continues to be our responsi- 
bility. We cannot shrug him away and consider 
our work completed. However, if we have done 
our work well; if we have taught that which can 
be applied to living; if we have been concerned 
with his fears and perplexities and with the un- 
spoken tensions that could lead him into intoler- 
ance, confusion, and the condemnation of society; 
if he understands the complexity of our social or- 
ganization and is not perplexed and baffled by it— 
then our postschool work should not be difficult. 
By training him from the beginning to evaluate 
himself as a handicapped person, we shall have 
given him a pattern for future living. 

All this, of course, applies to the average epi- 
leptic child. If frequent seizures continue and are 
accompanied by physical, mental, or moral de- 
generation, a state agency must be relied on to 
provide for the child’s education. One solution to 
this problem would be the establishment of a state 
school to which there is only voluntary commit- 
ment. Such a school should contain the best diag- 
nostic clinic for epilepsy in the state, and the 
state would then have at hand the genetic his- 
tories necessary to cope with severe conditions. 

The epileptic, of course, must be educated and 
guided. Care must be taken that society does not 
suffer by allowing him to do as he chooses. The 
fact must be accepted that he is limited in what 
he can do and in what he should do. State laws 
should be revised; educational facilities should be 
enlarged. Industry should be made to realize that 
many of these afflicted persons are employable. 
Society should be as tolerant of the epileptic as 
of any other handicapped person; rehabilitation 
agencies should be acutely aware of the epileptic’s 
peculiar problems. When these things have been 
accomplished, family skeletons will vanish, and 
the epileptic will become a contributing member 
of society. 
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GUEST CONDUCTOR: 
PAUL J. MISNER 


Superintendent of Schools, Glencoe, Illinois 


@ Progressive education has been severely criticized 
by a writer whose column appears in one of our daily 
newspapers. Knowing that the schools in our city 
have the reputation of being progressive, I am con- 
cerned and confused about the charges that this per- 
son makes. Can you help me to clarify my thinking? 


OUR CONCERN and confusion are understand- 

able. The term progressive education has been 
very badly interpreted. In the minds of many 
people progressive schools are institutions in 
which children are permitted to do as they 
please; in which the mastery of essential know]l- 
edges and skills is deliberately neglected; and in 
which fantastic experimentation has replaced 
traditional practices. 

Quite frankly, this is an utterly misleading 
notion of progressive education. You will agree 
that we are living in a rapidly changing world. 
You have abandoned the flatiron, the kerosene 
lamp, and the old type of icebox for more modern 
household conveniences. You expect your doctor 
and your dentist to be up to date in the knowledge 
they possess and the methods they employ. Do 
you want the teacher of your child to be less 
progressive than your dentist? 

In the last decade or two, scientific research 
has provided us with much new knowledge con- 
cerning the growth and development of children. 
Today, for example, we know that no two children 
are alike. It is the responsibility of the school, 
therefore, to study children as individuals and 
provide learning situations that will meet most 
effectively their respective needs, interests, and 
abilities. Traditional practices were intended to 
make the child adjust to the school; progressive 
schools seek to adjust their practices to the child. 

Research and experimentation have also demon- 
strated more effective methods of teaching. Pro- 
gressive schools do not minimize the achievement 
of fundamental knowledges and skills. On the con- 
trary they seek, through the use of improved 
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methods, to teach the fundamentals better than 
they have ever been taught. Modern methods of 
teaching reading are a good illustration. Many of 
us grownups learned to read simply by memoriz- 
ing words. Little effort was made to stress the 
meaning of what was read. Progressive schools 
recognize that effective reading involves thinking. 
For this reason the purpose and use of reading 
are stressed at all levels of development. This 
change in the approach to reading has been pop- 
ularized by the modern educational saying, 
“Children read to learn rather than learn to read.” 

What is true of reading is also true of the 
teaching of arithmetic and spelling. We are not 
satisfied merely to have children memorize the 
facts of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division. Emphasis is placed on an understanding 
of these fundamental processes, and opportunities 
are provided for children to use these processes 
in lifelike situations. 

Children in progressive schools do not learn 
to spell by simply studying lists of words in the 
spelling book. They are given many opportunities 
for writing in which they realize that correct 
spelling is necessary if they are to make them- 
selves understood. 

The charge that children in progressive schools 
are permitted to do as they please is not true. 
Our schools have the grave responsibility of train- 
ing future citizens who must achieve a high level 
of self-control and self-discipline. These qualities 
of democratic citizenship cannot be achieved by 
totalitarian methods. They can be achieved only 
through the patient guidance of parents and teach- 
ers who employ the methods of intelligence and 
reason rather than the methods of fear and 
coercion. ? 

You parents want the best possible kind of 
education for your children. As you come to under- 
stand what progressive education is you will insist 
on having more of it in our schools. 


@7 seldom hear my children say anything about geog- 
raphy and history. Instead they talk vaguely about 
“social studies,” which seem to be mainly current 
events. Don’t we teach history and geography in our 
schools any more, and if not, why don’t we? 
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ie TERM social studies has been substituted 
for the separate terms history, geography, and 
civics for very good reasons. After all, the major 
purpose of a study of these subjects is to help 
our children become more intelligent about the 
problems of present-day living and acquire greater 
competence in dealing with them. When these sub- 
jects were studied independently they seldom had 
much reference to the concerns of people living 
here and now. History tended to stress the peoples, 
places, and events of long ago. Geography con- 
sisted mainly of the memorizing of countries, 
states, and cities—their location, size, and physical 
characteristics—with little or no attention to the 
activities of the peoples who lived there. Civics 
too often dealt with the affairs of a government 
that seemed to be quite remote from the daily 
concerns of its citizens. 

Combining history, geography, and civics into 
one subject, called the social studies, is an at- 
tempt to make all this subject matter useful in 
helping to explain man’s restless quest for a bet- 
ter life. History becomes the story of what people 
have done as they faced and tried to solve the 
same kinds of problems we face today. Geography 
helps to explain, in part, why people have done 
what they have; it reveals how climate, rainfall, 
topography, and natural resources have accounted 
for different ways of living among the peoples of 
the earth. Civics explains the development of or- 
ganization and rules whereby people have sought 
to live more effectively together. 

As we look at the sad plight of the world today 
we realize that there is great need for improving 
the social education of our people. From the study 
of history we have failed to learn the tragic 
futility of war. The study of geography has failed 
to make us significantly intelligent concerning 
man’s dependence on the earth and the need for 
wise use and conservation of our physical and nat- 
ural resources. The study of civics has frequently 
neglected to specify the duties and responsibilities 
of the individual citizen. 

The social studiés, therefore, stressing as they 
do man’s relation to his world of people and things, 
seem to promise a better kind of education for 
citizenship than we have known in the past. 


® My husband and I are anxious to cooperate with 
the schools in any way that we can and do whatever 
we can at home to help our children. Yet practices 
in the schools have changed so much in recent years 
that we find it difficult to know just how we can give 
this help most effectively. What do you suggest that 
we do? 


O™ OF the most important ways in which you 
can cooperate with the schools is to become as 
completely informed as possible concerning our 
educational program. It is quite true that present 
educational practices have changed considerably 
since you and your husband were in school, but 
when parents criticize the schools unfavorably 
their children tend to become confused and to feel 
a sense of insecurity. As far as possible the home 
and school should reflect an agreement on funda- 
mental purposes and values if our children are to 
have the consistent guidance to which they are 
entitled. 

The whole program of parent education spon- 
sored by the parent-teacher organization is 
planned for exactly this purpose. We people in the 
schools do not wish to impose new practices arbi- 
trarily on parents. In our P.T.A. parent education 
meetings we seek to explain what we wish to do 
and to enlist help and understanding from you 
parents in planning and evaluating our mani- 
fold activities. 

In addition to attending the regularly scheduled 
parent education meetings, parents should visit 
the schools frequently and ask for conferences 
with teachers whenever the need arises. Written 
reports have value in developing an understanding 
between home and school, but they can never be 
as effective as face-to-face conferences between 
parent and teacher. 

As parents come to understand the school 
curriculum, there will be many ways in which they 
can supplement and enrich the learning experi- 
ences of their children. For example, the program 
of social studies in modern schools requires chil- 
dren to read widely. Parents who encourage their 
children to discuss current events at home and 
provide rich resources in the way of books and 
magazines are contributing directly to the school’s 
program of social education. 

Again, the interest that a boy develops in his 
craftwork at school can be greatly deepened and 
enriched if he and his dad have a craft shop in 
the basement of their home. Then, too, in the rou- 
tine management of the affairs of the family group 
many opportunities arise for the use of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. The wise parent will en- 
courage the exercise of these skills and thus 
strengthen the work of the schools. 

In America the public school has been legally 
interpreted as a partnership between home and 
school. As in any joint effort, our schools will 
be good to the extent that both partners do their 
jobs well. 
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FLORENCE L. HALL 
CHIEF, WOMEN’S 
LAND ARMY 


The Time, the Place, 
and the Girl 
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Place: Farms—north, south, east, west. 
Girl: A worker in the Women’s Land Army. 


Again this year town and city women are urgently needed 
to help with the work on our nation’s farms. This is a critical 
war year. Food is essential—and the farm labor shortage is 
more serious than at any time since Pearl Harbor. Yet our 
high rate of food production must continue. 

This means that farmers must have emergency helpers, in- 
cluding about one and one-half million teen-age boys and girls 
and three-quarters of a million women who are not normally 
farm workers. 

Town and city women are needed for planting, weeding, 
cultivating, harvesting fruits and vegetables; to help with 
milking, haying, corn detasseling, caring for poultry flocks; 
to run farm tractors and trucks; to work in fields where cot- 
ton, grain, tobacco, and flax are grown. In brief, they must 
help American farmers somehow to manage to harvest the 
huge food and fiber demands of our country at war. Farm 
wives and daughters are working as never before, doing a 
double job of housework and farm work. But until victory 
comes—and after—the farms of this nation also need the help 
of town women. 

The last two years’ records of the Women’s Land Army tell 
us that hundreds of thousands of town women will respond to 
their country’s call. The majority will live at home, while 
working on farms in their communities. Many others will live 
in Women’s Land Army labor supply camps and work each 
day on near-by farms. Some will live right on the job with 
the farm families for whom they work. Some will take year- 
round jobs, helping do a hired man’s work. 

All of them will spend on farm work what time they can 
spare or what time they are needed—from-a few hours, a day, 
or a week end to a week’s or a summer’s vacation. These 
Women’s Land Army workers will come from all walks of 
life—clerks, secretaries, saleswomen, executives, factory work- 
ers, college girls, wives of servicemen, lawyers, writers, 
actresses, teachers, and housewives. 

Mothers and teachers have a particular value in our coun- 
try’s emergency farm labor program because of their first- 
hand, day-by-day experience with boys and girls. This makes 
them especially useful as supervisors of teen-age workers. The 
boys and girls all over the country who will be working in the 
fields this summer will do their most effective work and get 
the best educational results if they are wisely supervised. 

Work schedules of mothers and teachers also make them 
significantly important as farm workers. Teachers, with their 

(Continued on page 37) 
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© Harold M. Lambert 


HE importance of the early years in determining 

the direction young lives may take can scarcely 
be overestimated. This much we are sure of, even 
though we do not yet know many of the fundamental 
laws that govern human behavior. Is it not all the 
more essential, then, that parents should be familiar 
with every new discovery affecting child develop- 
ment? This closing article of the study course “Life 
at the Preschool Level” sums up many of these 
discoveries and shows how, if acted upon, they will 
prove rewarding and fruitful to the child’s growth. 











their radios to find out what the weather is going 
to be. Shall the children wear their winter coats 
to school? Shall Father carry an umbrella to work? Dare 
Mother venture to hang the washing outdoors? These 
questions are all answered by the daily weather forecast. 
Because men have learned the laws that govern atmos- 
pheric conditions all over the world they can predict the 
weather from day to day, and you and I can adjust to our 
environments accordingly. 
Every day, too, millions of housewives plan their 
families’ meals on the basis of scientific findings in the 
field of nutrition. They have learned what foods a healthy 


HY se morning millions of Americans switch on 
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body must have if it is to be kept healthy. 
They know that Daddy and Junior and 
Baby Molly must have a properly bal- 
anced diet to give them energy and re- 
sistance to disease. Centuries of research 
have supplied us with a set of laws by 
which to control our physical health. 

This is a major purpose of science— 
to find out by what principles the force we 
call Nature operates and to see how these 
principles can be used in our efforts to 
improve and enrich human living. Many 
have spent their lives in quest of these 
laws; the results have added much to our 
health and comfort, increased our leisure, 
and broadened our social life. 

We have learned a great deal about the 
workings of the human body and how it 
is related to its environment, but the 
human personality is far more difficult to 
study. People cannot be shut up in labo- 
ratories and made to behave in prescribed 
ways under scientific observation. Their 
thoughts, attitudes, and feelings cannot 
be poured into test tubes and analyzed. 
If we are to find out how and why people 
act as they do—and particularly how and 
why children grow and develop as they do 
—we shall need many more years of study 
and research. As yet there are very few 
known laws governing human behavior 
and the growth of personality. 

Psychologists, however, look forward to 
a day when we shall know so much more 
about the human personality that we shall 
be able to predict and in a measure control 
people’s behavior. Then perhaps we shall 
be able to avert such catastrophes as the 
tyranny of a Hitler and the holocaust of 
a world war. Freed from the burdens of 
these major tragedies, we can turn our 
knowledge to increasing the happiness and 
well-being of mankind. 


The Child Is Father to the Man 


nme workers have already made 
important discoveries, especially in the 
mental and emotional growth of children. 
Some of these discoveries are now so gen- 
erally accepted by leading psychologists 
that we may safely use them as guides. 

For example, practically all the schools 
of psychology—however they may differ 
on other matters—agree on this one major 
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point: A child’s earliest years are of crucial 
importance because they exert a tremendous in- 
fluence on his whole future life. In the famous 
words of Pope, “Just as the twig is bent, the 
tree’s inclin’d.” 

There is no doubt that the foundations of per- 
sonality and behavior are laid in the preschool 
period. This does not mean that all children who 
have been unwisely handled in their early years 
are lost beyond hope of recovery. But it does 
mean that such children will sometime face major 
tasks of readjustment that will call for great 
efforts on their part and on the part of others 
if they are to attain happiness. And even then 
they may or may not succeed in attaining it. On 
the other hand, the child who has been wisely 
guided in his early life has a solid inner strength 
that will help him to meet successfully the many 
challenging adventures and problems that life 
inevitably brings to all of us. 

This is why the National Parent-Teacher pub- 
lishes each year a series of articles by outstanding 
authorities on the development of young children. 
Even though we do not yet have a set of clear- 
cut laws governing human behavior, we can make 
use of the sound and practical advice of these 
specialists whose knowledge of children is based 
on broad scientific training and wide experience. 

Of course, we all know that care of a child’s 
physical health during these years is of cardinal 
importance. But this is not enough. Mental health 
is no less essential; a sound body without a sound 
mind is a poor asset indeed. Guid- 
ance in intellectual growth and 
emotional development must go 
along with the excellent physical 
care that the good parent of today 
provides for his children in the pre- 
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school years. In other words, our concern is the 
welfare of the whole child. 


The Right To Be Healthy 


pale aero all pediatricians and nutrition 
specialists agree upon the soundness and im- 
portance of a few simple, general principles. To 
begin with, the child’s diet, rest, and play must 
all be carefully considered. Wholesome, well- 
balanced meals, active play, quiet play, complete 
rest, and regular sleep make up a healthful re- 
gime. In addition, every child is entitled to pro- 
tection from infectious and contagious disease. 
This calls for cleanliness both of his person and 
of his surroundings, immunization against certain 
diseases, and avoidance of contact with known 
sources of contagion. Fresh air in abundance will 
build up his resistance, but undue exposure to 
bad weather must be guarded against. These are 
some of the things all parents must know and 
practice 


The Budding Mind 


Cc Is an exciting thing to watch the physical 
growth of a healthy child. For months the 
fond mother weighs her new baby every week; 
for years Father marks off his youngsters’ Height 
on a convenient door frame. Yet it is just as 
important to know about the child’s mental 
development. Every parent whose John or Joan 
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is about to start school has moments of wonder- 
ing how his child will measure up to the tasks 
that lie ahead. As a matter of fact, it was to 
measure the intelligence of bright and slow- 
learning school children that mental tests were 
first developed. In many instances it is helpful 
to measure mental growth with such tests some 
time before a child reaches school age, although 
such definite knowledge is not urgently needed 
for all children in the preschool period. 

Authorities who have contributed to “Life at 
the Preschool Level” during the last year have 
given us many illuminating facts and suggestions 
about measuring, directly and indirectly, the 
mental growth of children. We have learned, for 
example, that a trained psychologist can get some 
idea of even a month-old baby’s mental develop- 
ment by watching his movements and his re- 
actions, for in these first stages mental growth is 
closely related to body control. By the time babies 
are able to reach out and grasp things, differences 
between bright children and slow ones begin to 
be quite apparent. 

What youngsters do with their toys in these 
early years definitely indicates the pace of their 
mental as well as their physical growth. For this 
reason it is very important that toys be wisely 
chosen to fit each child’s level of development. A 
young child does not need many play materials, 
but those he has should include a well-selected 
variety so that they may provide him with a bal- 
anced diet of toys. 

Mental growth is strikingly revealed in a child’s 
understanding and use of language and in what 
we call his social adjustment—that is, the way 
he learns to get along with other children and 
adults. Here is another clue to the parents’ re- 
sponsibility. It is their obligation to provide op- 
portunities for free and unhampered development 
of social relationships. 


Be Sure They’re Secure 


nS to every human being’s happiness is the 
warmth and affection of the family into which 
he is born. This is another fundamental point 
upon which there is no disagreement among com- 
petent authorities who are concerned with the 
child’s mental and emotional growth. A child’s 
first feelings of security come from his early re- 
lationships with the family group—normally from 


parents who love, cherish, and protect him just 
because he is their child. Sometimes his own 
parents cannot do this for him, and then father- 
and mother-substitutes are essential for his 
healthy emotional development. 

The test of how well a family has succeeded in 
making a youngster feel secure comes when he 
begins to mingle with children and adults out- 
side the home. If he has a sense of “belonging- 
ness” and of adequacy with them, a feeling of 
security is his. 


Disciplined and Free 


ae essential for happiness, especially in 
a democracy, is the development of self-con- 
trol. To be qualified for freedom, the citizens of 
a democracy must be capable of self-discipline and 
self-direction. The foundations for these are laid 
in the preschool years. It is true that every 
youngster must learn to obey adults in situations 
that involve possible danger to himself or others, 
in the matter of acquiring routine health habits, 
and in important considerations of the rights of 
others. Beyond the limitations set by these, how- 
ever, he should have freedom of activity, freedom 
to make simple choices, and freedom to learn by 
experiment and experience. The discipline of 
things—a discipline that comes about naturally 
as the child learns to cope with his environment— 
is likely to be far more penetrating and perma- 
nent than any discipline imposed upon him by 
adults. 

It is true that there are many questions about 
the mental, social, and emotional growth of chil- 
dren that we cannot answer definitely until further 
research brings us new knowledge. Yet enough is 
known to furnish sound, wise guidance for those 
who want to do what is best for their children 
during these precious preschool years. Today’s 
parents can have no real excuse for pleading ig- 
norance of the fundamental principles of child 
training. Speed the day when every father and 
mother will know them and use them! 

No gift of life brings such hope to the heart as 
does a child. As we clasp his hand to protect and 
guide him in his first faltering, toddling steps, 
let us turn our faces toward the future with the 
determination that he shall be fit for the world of 
tomorrow and that the world of tomorrow must 
be fit for him. 
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WHAT'S 
HAPPENING 
IN EDUCATION? 


@ | live in Pennsylvania in a city of 35,000. During 
these war years a large number of aliens have 
moved into the city to work in war industries. 
Many of them cannot read or write English. Some 
of us believe that our community has an obligation 
to provide classes in English and American citizen- 
ship for these people. How should we go about 
organizing such a program? 


EE YOUR superintendent of schools. The laws of 
Pennsylvania state that “the board of school 
directors of any school district may and upon writ- 
ten application, signed by twenty or more resi- 
dents of such district above the age of sixteen 
years who are not in attendance at any public or 
private day school, shall provide free extension 
education for the instruction of said applicants in 
any curricular course of study so requested, or in 
English and citizenship for immigrants and na- 
tive illiterates, or in citizenship for adults” (Sec- 
tion 4102). 

Moreover, the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
will reimburse your local school district for a por- 
tion of the costs of instruction, on the same basis 
on which it reimburses that district for the cost 
of instruction of public school pupils. 

Only half the states in this country provide 
state aid for adult education, and in only a few of 
these is the aid as generous as it is in Pennsyl- 
vania. In the other twenty-four states, the laws 
simply authorize school districts to establish and 
maintain schools for adults at local expense. 





HIS department, which made its first ap- 

pearance last fall, is designed to give par- 
ents the sound and reliable information they 
need to serve shoulder to shoulder with the 
teachers of the land. Under the direction of 
G. L. Maxwell, Dean of Administration at the 
University of Denver, questions concerning 
educational principles and practices will be 
answered, frequently with the help of special- 
ists in various fields. Readers of the National 
Parent-Teacher are offered a special invita- 
tion to refer their questions to Dean Maxwell. 
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You will have to do a good deal more 
than establish a school, however. Aliens 
are usually shy when it comes to attending 
school, and they do not respond to the usual 
types of recruiting publicity, especially if 
they are illiterate. You will need to develop 
a method for finding-the people who might 
be interested and inviting them to attend 
the classes—first by winning the confidence 
of the leaders of alien groups and then by 
working largely through churches, fra- 
ternal and social 
groups, and la- 
bor organiza- 
tions. 

Interested cit- 
izens like your- 
self will prob- 
ably have to as- 
sume the respon- 
sibility for re- 
cruiting. Do not 
be disappointed 
if only a few respond at first. Such programs 
have to be built slowly at any time, and in war- 
time it is much more difficult for employed people 
to attend evening classes. 

If you need help in locating the aliens in your 
community, write the Chief of Educational Serv- 
ices, Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
U.S. Department of Justice, Philadelphia 2, Penn- 
sylvania. The Immigration and Naturalization 
Service has published some very good readers for 
elementary adult students as well as a textbook 
in American citizenship, entitled Our Constitution 
and Government, for use by candidates for nat- 
uralization. These materials are furnished free of 
charge to aliens enrolled in citizenship classes. 
Teachers’ manuals are also available. 





® My daughter will soon be ready for college. She 
wants to go to a very exclusive girls’ school. Al- 
though we really can’t afford to send her to such a 
school, I think it could be managed if my husband 
weren't opposed to the idea. He believes firmly in 
coeducation. What can I tell him to make him feel 
more kindly toward girls’ schools? 


pum ARE many good women’s colleges, many 
good men’s colleges, and many good coeduca- 
tional colleges in the United States—and there are 
also poor colleges of all three types. I know of no 
evidence to prove that one type is superior to an- 
other. The quality of education depends on fac- 
tors other than the sex of the students. 

Why do you want your daughter to attend this 
particular women’s college? Is it because you hon- 
estly believe it will give her a better education 
than she would get in a coeducational college? 
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One gets the impression from your letter that 
you, and perhaps your daughter also, are more 
concerned with the fact that this college is ex- 
pensive and exclusive than with the kind of edu- 
cation it provides. If the college is expensive be- 
cause it offers an education of superior quality, 
which, because of its excellence, costs more than 
ordinary education, well and good. If the college 
is exclusive in the sense that it admits only stu- 
dents with unusually high intellectual and educa- 
tional qualifications, it may be a good place for 
your daughter, if she can keep up the intellectual 
pace. 

But if the college has the reputation of being 
expensive and exclusive simply because it caters 
to people who can afford to pay very high fees, 
then you are doing your daughter an injustice 
when you encourage her to go there. Your action 
is the more unwise because, as you say, you really 
can’t afford to send her to such a school. You are 
in danger of condemning her to four years of 
futile and disappointing struggle to keep up so- 
cially with girls from wealthier families. 

There are plenty of good colleges—women’s col- 
leges and coeducational institutions—whose fees 
are within your means. Help your daughter to be- 
come familiar with them—by reading about them, 
talking about them with well-informed people, 
and, if possible, by visiting them. Help her to un- 
derstand that her decision is not to be made 
lightly. These four years in college may shape her 
life for many years to come. Encourage her to 
choose a college that offers superior educational 
advantages. If she attends such a college, she will 
be a happier person and a more useful citizen. 


® What is happening to standards of scholarship in 
our schools? It seems that children are no longer 
failed in school, but are passed along from grade 
to grade regardless of their achievements. As a 
result, I have heard that there are some high school 
pupils who cannot even read above the elementary 
level. 


NE’S answer to your question, I suppose, de- 
pends on what one thinks schools are for. 
When you and I went to school the idea was still 
dominant that high schools were selective institu- 
tions. To be sure, there was much talk about the 
high schools being for all the children of all the 
people. But in actual fact the high schools’ chief 
job was to select those students who showed su- 
perior ability in learning languages, mathematics, 
science, history, and literature and to prepare 
these students for college. Promotions and fail- 
ures—based on examinations that were graded 


with great care and often with woeful inaccuracy 
—were part of the paraphernalia of the selective 
system. ° 
So when you and I think about what schools are 
for, we tend to think about the schools we knew as 
pupils. But there are some things that we too 
easily forget. Do you remember the kids who 
failed too many subjects and had to repeat grades? 
What happened to them? Do you remember the 
boys and girls who didn’t want to go to college and 
who found very little in high school in which they 
really were interested? What happened to them? 
You probably don’t know what became of them, 


because nobody paid much attention to these’ 
youngsters who didn’t make the grade in the se- 


lective system. They dropped out quietly, and 
most of them found jobs, of a sort. But when the 


depression came along and there were no more 


jobs to be had, we found that we had millions of 
boys and girls, out of school and out of work, who 
had never been adequately served by our high 
schools. 

Today many high school faculties are sincerely 
seeking to provide an education suited to the 
needs, the abilities, and the interests of all the 
boys and girls in their communities. When you 
think of a school as an inclusive institution, in- 
stead of selective, you have to change some of 
your ideas about school practices. You attach more 
importance to the growth and development of the 
individual pupil, in relation to his own capacities, 
than you do to some arbitrarily fixed standards of 
scholarship. You recognize that it is more im- 
portant for a child to be a member of a group in 
which he is well adjusted socially than it is for 
him to be the equal of his classmates in reading 
ability. 

You try to adapt the work of every pupil in 
every class to that pupil’s ability, encouraging 
the boy or girl of superior ability to achieve far 
beyond the average of the class but at the same 
time giving the hard-working youngster of lim- 
ited ability the satisfaction of succeeding in what 
he can do. You may also succeed in getting rid of 
the single high school diploma and in its place 
award four or five different achievement certifi- 
cates to graduating students. 

Before you become alarmed, then, at what is 
happening in your schools, talk with your super- 
intendent or principal and find out why these 
things are happening. Perhaps you have no real 
cause for alarm. Perhaps what disturbs you is 
actually a praiseworthy experiment by your 
schools, a part of their effort to provide educa- 
tion for all American youth. 
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Will Yo 44 Get a Fair Deal? 


RALPH H. OJEMANN 





© Philip Gendreau 


light of the conditions that will confront us in the 

months and years immediately ahead, present a prob- 
lem of no small importance. There is one need that will be 
increasingly hard to meet—the need for work and play ac- 
tivities that will help the child feel that he is doing some- 
thing important and worth while to himself and to those 
about him. 

Behavior problems of healthy, vigorous children of pre- 
adolescent and adoles- 
cent age usually arise 
out of a child’s difficulty 
in gaining, through his 
work and play, a feeling 
that he is doing some- 
thing of real value. A 
child who is treated like 
a baby at home, who is 
guided by do’s and 
don’t’s rather than by 
counseling, who has 
only a few tools and 
little material for con- 
struction, or who is not 
sharing in real family 
responsibility but mere- 
ly “doing chores,” will 


Tie personality needs of healthy boys and girls, in the 


Mystis 
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try to find challenging activities else- 
where. For example, he may want 
always to be first at school. Or he may 
refuse to cooperate at home. Or he 
may join a gang that terrorizes the 
neighborhood. All these are his meth- 
ods of asserting himself and assuring 
himself that he counts for something. 

These behavior problems, or “be- 
ginning delinquencies,” are likely to 
increase in the next few years. At 
first thought this prediction may seem 
out of order. With the war drawing 
ever nearer to its close, with more 
fathers coming back and fewer 
mothers working in factories, it 
should be possible to provide more 
help for children. And should not 
more help reduce behavior problems? 

There are, however, several things 
that may hinder us in giving children 
the help they really need. In the first 
place the war opened up many chal- 
lenging experiences for children that 
everyone considered important. Work 
in war industries, of course, is the 
supreme example. There were more 
jobs than there were workers, and 





EETING _ the 


needs of our children at 


personality 


the end of the war is a problem 
that will be greatly augmented 
by the stoppage of the wartime 
activities in which so many young 
people have found deeply satis- 
fying values. It is well to be 
warned in time of this vital need, 
that we may set about discovering 
ways of meeting it. This article, 
a summary of the parent educa- 
tion study course “Guiding the 
Citizens of Tomorrow,” provides 
both warning and definite assist- 


ance to all parents and teachers. 
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young people were quick to seize these opportu- 
nities. Estimates in various national reports reveal 
that, at the peak of war production, more than 
two million boys and girls left high school to go 
to work. Why? Part of the reason, no doubt, was 
the patriotic impulse, but much of it lay in the 
fact that these youngsters did not find their 
school and home work challenging enough. 

The war also made it necessary for children to 
collect scrap metal, fats, and paper; to take part 
in war bond drives; and to help the local Red 
Cross. These activities had a purpose recognized 
by everyone, and, as a natural result, they did a 
great deal to build youth’s feeling of self-respect. 


A Space To Be Filled 


S THE WAR draws to a close, the need for these 
“4 activities, so stimulating to healthy young 
people, will be lessened. What is to take their 
place? As parents, teachers, and leaders, we know 
from past experience that we are not as skillful 
at providing interesting peacetime activities as 
we are at providing wartime activities. Boys and 
girls who have tasted the satisfactions that go 
with important war work will miss them. If we 
fail to provide satisfying outlets for youthful 
energies, young people will turn to other chan- 
nels, and many of these will be anything but 
socially desirable. 

Apparently there are two reasons why we are 
not more skillful in providing a challenging peace- 
time environment. In the first place, we have not 
recognized the importance of the problem. We 
have been accustomed to think of healthy chil- 
dren’s activities as mere amusement. “It keeps 
them busy” is too often the thought uppermost in 
our minds. The human personality, however, de- 
sires self-expression, and our job is to see to it 
that this desire is satisfied. 

Consider the nine-year-old boy who is inter- 
ested in tools. What kind of tools do we usually 
give him? A small tool chest with a small ham- 
mer and a saw that won’t saw anything! Yet 
there are records to show that many a nine-year- 
old can make his own playhouse if he has real 
lumber, a full-sized hammer, a saw that will stav 
sharp when it is put to use, and other necessary 
tools. There are also records to show that the 
ordinary nine-year-old can learn to use a jigsaw 
powered by an electric motor and can make things 
that even the adults about him consider highly 
worth while. But how many nine-year-olds in- 
terested in mechanical craft have any real oppor- 
tunity in this direction? 

Consider, again, the fourteen-year-old. How 
much money does he have and handle—money that 
he can call his own? Yet there are records to 
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show that fourteen-year-olds can learn to han- 
dle all the money it takes to buy their own clothes 
and school supplies. 

A number of years ago, in a study of children’s 
use of money, it was found that many youngsters 
of nine or ten were interested in bicycles. A great 
number of these children were willing to follow 
the usual adult suggestion that they save money 
to buy bicycles by putting aside five or ten cents 
each week from their allowance, but it didn’t 
take the children long to realize that at this rate 
it would take them forever to get a bicycle. Can 
you blame them for giving up the whole idea 
in disgust? 


Ways Can Be Found 


4 hermes: ARE many ways in which personality 
demands can be met. The various activities 
discussed in the parent education study course 
that appeared in this Magazine during the past 
year, “Guiding the Citizens of Tomorrow,” are 
excellent and suggestive of others. In that course 
we have been introduced to the kind of discipline 
that leads to cooperative and effective self-guid- 
ance. Such discipline is not achieved by treating 
the child as inferior; on the contrary, it comes 
from treating him as an equal. This does not mean 
giving in to him; it means planning with him 
instead of for him. 

We have also seen many examples of the effect 
of environment on personality, and of ways in 


which environment can be changed to provide : 


growth without hampering. We have seen that, 
through simple discussions of today’s social prob- 
lems with our children, we help them to interpret 
the experiences of war and peace. 

We have seen that one powerful way to help 
the growing child is to encourage him to make 
his own decisions. Counseling with our children 
rather than for them is a long step in the direc- 
tion of growth. 

But the needs of personality are not all met 
by successes. Even failure can be stimulating if 
we know how to use it. Every emotional experi- 
ence in childhood and youth makes its contribu- 
tion to the later experiences of love, happiness in 
marriage, and a satisfactory family life. 

For the citizens of tomorrow we must build a 
peacetime environment made up of homes, schools, 
and communities that will recognize what the 
human personality needs and will contribute to 
its development. If we are to meet the needs of the 
citizens of tomorrow, we must set to work now 
to plan a wide variety of experiences that will 
enrich the lives of our young people and give 
each one of them a fair chance to develop an 
intelligent, alert, and satisfying personality. 
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PEN now for inspection by spring shoppers—our book 
gallery. Select exhibits, neither too many nor too few, dis- 


played by a seasoned guide. You will be glad you stepped in! 








Spring Is Here in Children’s Books 


MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
Editor. Children’s Books, New York Herald Tribune 


of picture books that is unusually large for 

what is still a war year—which means, of 
course, that paper shortages and production diffi- 
culties still continue. 

There is, for example, a tiny little book, with 
words and color-pictures by Lois Lenski, that 
possesses a quality common to both little children 
and spring: It moves. On each page, opposite a 
line or two of a merry poem, is a picture that 
shows small children greeting the spring with 
one of those active games and plays that annually 
come into fashion when winter passes: skipping 
rope, flying kites, playing hopscotch. 


G «i comes in this year with a selection 


Animal Tales for Reading Aloud 


T THIS season young animals naturally come to 
the fore in children’s books. The Little Fel- 
low, for instance, is a tale about a roan colt by 
Marguerite Henry. Its full-page pictures in color 
are by a favorite illustrator of animal stories, 
Diana Thorne. The book may be read aloud to any 
child who loves horses—and many a child does 
who knows them only through books! 

Cheeky Chipmunk by Helen and Alf Evers be- 
longs to a series of gay, absurd little picture 
books that began with Copy Kitten. Each one 
has presented a furry creature who is cured of 
some fault that children sometimes have. Very 
little folks find these books immensely funny and 
don’t seem to mind being thus improved by proxy. 

Speaking of fun, I have laughed so happily over 
Valery by Elizabeth M. Conger, with its uproar- 
ious pictures by Bill Crawford, that I pass its 
title on to parents who read aloud to young chil- 
dren. It is all about a dear little calf that was 
given to a family and taken right into their home. 
Valery looked so cute wheeling a tea wagon that 
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they didn’t realize she was getting to be a cow. 
The tale gets funnier as it goes on, and the last 
words leave you chuckling. 

Among the books that will last out this season 
and many more is a particularly good collection 
of read-aloud poems—Very Young Verses, edited 
by Barbara Peck Geismer and Antoinette Brown 
Suter, with dear little pictures by Mildred Bron- 
son. The poems are old and new, but all so short 
that many a child will commit them to memory 
just by hearing them read several times. 

I also see that there is to be another addition 
to the lovely series of Golden Books—The Golden 
Songbook. I trust you have seen The Golden 
Dictionary in this series; it is a delightful intro- 
duction to a study of vocabulary. 

Micky, the Horse That Volunteered by Carl 
Glick may look like a picture book because its 
pages are large enough to fit the extremely active 
horse-pictures of Bill Crawford, but the story is 
“old” enough for a boy who reads easily. It tells 
of a wild colt that came in from the desert when 
there were Indian wars in Arizona and insisted 
on joining a U.S. cavalry unit. 

If you think a book called Skating Today by M. 
R. Renick, with pictures by Raymond Vartanian, 
is out of season just now, you don’t know how 
useful a Renick book can be in explaining the fine 
points of some game or sport—especially to boys 
and girls who are interested in it but as yet too 
young to get on a team. 





Books To Enrich the Spirit 


N THE eight-to-twelve group also is an ingratiat- 
ing religious book, Nathan, Boy of Capernaum 
by Amy Morris Lillie, with color pictures by 
Nedda Walker. Nathan is a young lad whose boy- 
hood covers the brief years of Jesus’ ministry. 
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At twelve he hears the tragic news that Jesus 
has been put to death in Jerusalem—and then the 
amazing rumors that He lives. One day, very early 
in the morning, Nathan sees fishermen coming 
in with their heavy nets, hears once more a well- 
remembered voice, and watches from a little way 
off the joy on the disciples’ faces as they sit 
together at breakfast around the fire on the shore. 
The book is more than likely to lead to further 
voluntary reading of the Gospels. 

To this same eager-minded age group belongs 
one of the most unusual stories of the year, cer- 
tainly the one with the most dramatic story be- 
hind it. Matthew, the Young King by Janusz 
Korezak was written for Polish children by one 
who lived with and for them—a devoted physi- 
cian who made his home in one room of the or- 
phanage he had founded in his native country. 
When the Gestapo took over and the children of 
the orphanage were led out to die, Korczak, who 
had been offered his freedom, chose to stay with 
them. Even when this book was going through 
the press it was still believed that he had been 
killed along with his beloved charges. Just as it 
appeared, however, came the news that the Polish 
Underground had rescued him at the last moment. 

The story, admirably translated, carries a mean- 
ing that children may absorb by following the 
adventures of little Matthew, who inherits the 
throne and means with all his heart to be an ideal 
ruler. Its merry tone, for all the underlying seri- 
ousness, is echoed in the lively pictures of Irena 
Lorentowicz. 

I have not yet seen Robert Lawson’s Mr. 
Wilmer, but I hear it is about a man who knows 
how animals talk. Neither have I seen John 
Henry and the Double-Jointed Steam Drill by 
Irving Shapiro, but I always enjoy this writer’s 
hilarious accounts of legendary American heroes. 


Tales of Today and Yesterday 


pw OLDER young people the choice is wide. Eliza- 
beth Janet Gray’s Sandy is the sort of story 
girls ask for and need—about a girl of the pres- 
ent day such as they met in The Fair Adventure. 
Arrow Fly Home by Katharine Gibson, with pic- 
tures by Ralph Ray, is an Indian story far 
above the average. It shows a boy and girl—who 
were in real life the great-great-grandparents of 
the author—growing up among the Shawnee and 
then returning to white civilization. 

Sturdy Rogue by Magdalen King-Hall is a jolly, 
tumultuous adventure story out of English history. 
The last of the grand books about great men writ- 
ten for young folks by Hendrik Willem Van Loon, 
Adventures and Escapes of Gustavus Vasa, comes 
to us as a legacy this springtime. 
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Mary Bray, Fashion Designer by Louise Barnes 
Gallagher and Fashion Is Our Business by Beryl 
Williams will appeal to many a young woman. 
The Birthday of a Nation by Francis Rogers and 
Alice Beard gives a spirited account of the events 
that led up to our first Fourth of July. 

And to round out the record, two of our most 
interesting teen-age stories deal with race diffi- 
culties in wartime America. In The Moved-Outers 
Florence Crannell Means comes to the defense of 
native-born Japanese young people who are loyal 
to America. Joseph Gollomb, in Up at City High, 
shows a New York high school struggling with 
practically all the complications that come from 
race prejudice—and how good will and genuine 
democracy can overcome them. 


Books Mentioned in This Article 


Spring Is Here by Lois Lenski. Illustrated by the author. 
Oxford University Press. 75 cents. 

The Little Fellow by Marguerite Henry. Illustrated by 
Diana Thorne. Winston. $2.00. 

Cheeky Chipmunk by Helen and Alf Evers. Rand MeNally. 
50 cents. 

Valery by Elizabeth M. Conger. 
Crawford. Holt. $2.00. 

Very Young Verses, edited by Barbara Peck Geismer and 
Antoinette Brown Suter. Illustrated. Houghton Mif- 
flin. $2.00. 

The Golden Songbook by Wessels. Illustrated by Gertrude 
Elliott. Simon and Schuster. $1.50. 

The Golden Dictionary by Ellen Wales Walpole. Illus- 
trated by Gertrude Elliott. Simon and Schuster. $1.50. 

Micky, the Horse That Volunteered by Carl Glick. Illus- 
trated by Bill Crawford. Whittlesey House. $1.50. 

Skating Today by M. R. Renick. Illustrated by Raymond 
Vartanian. Scribner’s. $1.75. 

Nathan, Boy of Capernaum by Amy Morris Lillie. Illus- 
trated by Nedda Walker. Dutton. $2.50. 

Matthew, the Young King by Janusz Korczak. Illustrated 
by Irena Lorentowicz. Roy. $2.50. 

Mr. Wilmer by Robert Lawson. Illustrated by the author. 
Little, Brown. $2.00. 

John Henry and the Double-Jointed Steam Drill by Irving 
Shapiro. Illustrated by James Daugherty. Messner. 
$1.50. 

Sandy by Elizabeth Janet Gray. Viking. $2.00. 

Arrow Fly Home by Katharine Gibson. Illustrated by 
Ralph Ray. Longmans. $2.00. 

Sturdy Rogue by Magdalen King-Hall. 
Addison Burbank. Winston. $2.00. 

Adventures and Escapes of Gustavus Vasa by Hendrik 
Willem Van Loon. Illustrated by the author. Dodd 
Mead. $2.50. 

Mary Bray, Fashion Designer by Louise Barnes Gallagher. 
Dodd Mead. $2.00. 

Fashion Is Our Business by Beryl Williams. Illustrated. 
Lippincott. $2.00. 

Birthday of the Nation by Francis Rogers and Alice Beard. 
Lippincott. $2.00. 

The Moved-Outers by Florence Crannell Means. Illus- 
trated by Helen Blair. Houghton Mifflin. $2.00. 

Up at City High by Joseph Gollomb. Harcourt Brace. 
$2.00. 
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keep his hands clean without blackly smearing 

the best towels in the bathroom. His hair 
wouldn’t stay combed, either, for right at the 
crown of his head he had a double cowlick that 
made him look, his Dad said, like an upended, 
bristly old shaving brush. 

His shoes always got scuffed up, and triangular 
rents appeared in his trousers. Stockings got 
large holes in them too often for anyone’s un- 
derstanding. 

He was a noisy lad around the house, perhaps 
because his feet and hands were growing too 
fast. He had a way of bumping into things and 
slamming doors and draping himself over the 
davenport with his heels drumming on the wall. 

He was doing pretty well in school, though, 
and that made up for a lot of the other things. 
He didn’t think the other things were too impor- 
tant, anyway. As he told his mother, “A guy’s 
gotta have some fun!” 


| WAS quite a lot of trouble to get him to 
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FRANK LINDSAY RAND 


PUBLIC RELATIONS COUNSELOR, INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF CHIEFS OF POLICE 


Then one day the fun stopped, and with it the 
noise and the good marks in school. His mother 
and dad have been trying to adjust themselves to 
his not being around, but it’s hard. There are so 
many desolately empty spots. 

Everyone says that no one in particular was 
at fault. It was just a case of an automobile sud- 
denly rounding a corner, a youngster darting 
into the street, and a set of brakes that didn’t 
work rapidly enough. 

You may say this picture is too grim to think 
about for very long, too touching. It is indeed. 
But it is being reenacted over and over again in 
this country, day after day. 

Last year 3,150 boys and girls under the age 
of fifteen lost their lives in motor vehicle ac- 
cidents. In the same period 32,000 other young- 
sters were injured, and it is estimated that about 
8 per cent of these came through their accidents 
with some form of disability. 

The toll of adults, of course, is greater—nearly 
24,000 fatalities and 850,000 injuries. But it is the 
youngsters with whom we are concerned at the 
moment. 


A Brake on Accidents 


HAT CAN be done to reduce this frightful toll 

of life and limb? Safety campaigns are of 
tremendous value. Accident fatality and injury 
rates almost invariably drop when such drives 
are in progress. 

The current brake-check program of the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police undoubt- 
edly will save countless lives. During the pro- 
gram police officers throughout the nation will 
check the brakes of all passenger cars that are 
involved in accidents and traffic violations. This 





\ NE moment a tousled, smudge-faced, grin- 
ning boy is the center of our lives. The 
next—a great emptiness in our hearts and in 
our home. And all because a driver’s brakes 
wouldn’t work at a moment when stopping 
quickly was a matter of life and death. Such 
tragedies are not pleasant to think about. 
But we must think about them—and take 
prompt action—if America’s streets and high- 


ways are to be safe for America’s children. 
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undertaking will enable the police to point up the 
necessity for maintaining cars in top mechanical 
condition. Obviously there is less chance of acci- 
dents when cars are running properly, and— 
what is more important—stopping properly. 

The police program is particularly timely be- 
cause no new cars have been manufactured since 
shortly after this country entered the war. Today’s 
cars unavoidably are less safe than when they 
were new, unless frequent scrupulous attention 
is given to their mechanical efficiency. 

Automobiles can be less of a hazard to young 
people if drivers, in addition to operating safe 
cars, will exercise the greatest care at all times, 
particularly in residential districts and near 
schools. 


Common Safety and Common Sense 


B"™ THERE is a dual responsibility in preventing 
traffic accidents to children, and at least a 
portion of this responsibility rests with the child. 
But how he behaves in situations where accidents 
can be avoided depends on proper safety educa- 
tion, both at home and at school. 

The National Safety Council has this to say 
about educating children in traffic safety: 

“Although the schools of the nation are doing 
an excellent job of traffic safety education, such 
instruction should begin long before the child 
enters school. The parent, in walking with the 
very young child, should rigorously follow safe 
walking practices. It is well to talk about the safe 
practice as ‘We shall wait until that car passes, 
before we start to cross.’ Later the child may 
be given the responsibility of determining when it 
is safe to cross. Some of the rules which the par- 
ent will want to observe are: 


“1. Look both ways before crossing the street, 

“2. Watch for cars turning corners. 

“3. Cross only at intersections. 

“4. Cross only when the light is green and 
then only if it is apparent that traffic has stopped. 

mergency vehicles and funeral processions may 
legally ignore the red light; drinking drivers and 
drivers of cars with faulty brakes may ignore red 
lights illegally.) 

“5. On a highway, if a sidewalk is not avail- 
able, walk facing traffic; . . . that is, on the left- 
hand side. 

“6. Wear something white or carry a light at 
night. 

“An increasing number of high schools are 
teaching boys and girls how to drive. Parents can 
help the schools by promoting public opinion in 
favor of such a course. If your sons and daughters 
cannot get this instruction from school, it is 
your duty to provide it.” The 1944 edition of 
A Safety Manual, published by the Traffic Safety 
Education Project of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, provides excellent direc- 
tions for teaching a person how to drive a car. 

It should be remembered that a large factor 
in accidents to children is fear. Children should 
be taught a healthy respect for the potential dan- 
ger of motor vehicle accidents, but their minds 
should not be confused by unnecessary appre- 
hensions. And above ail, children should be taught 
to shun the practice of “flipping” rides on moving 
cars and trucks. 

It is to be hoped that the child education cam- 
paigns and such drives as the present police brake- 
check program will result in fewer accidents in- 
volving children as well as grownups. 

And may the day come when no home will be 
robbed of its children by automobile accidents. 





THE BABIES, BLESS THEM 


Among the three or four million cradles now rocking in the land are some which 
this nation would preserve for ages as sacred things, if we could know which ones 


they are. 


— MARK TWAIN 


Every baby born into the world is a finer one than the last. —CHARLES DICKENS 


Some, admiring what motives to mirth infants meet in their silent and solitary 
smiles, have resolved . . . that then they converse with angels. THOMAS FULLER 


The sweetest flowers in all the world—a baby’s hands, 


—ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 
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Builders of Tomiasiiiees World 


MABEL W. HUGHES 
First Vice-President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


repeated often enough—that children are the 

hope of the world. We cannot forget for an 
instant that the most important function of any 
generation is to give life to the next generation 
and guidance in the way it should go. Every hu- 
man being, and in particular every parent and 
every teacher, must realize the vast importance 
of this task. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
is an organization deeply and constantly concerned 
with children—their growth, their education, their 
welfare. Because we parent-teacher members love 
them, because we love humanity, great and small, 
we want to see that all children are well and happy 
and have a chance to live out their lives in peace 
and freedom. But more than this, we are convinced 
that nothing we do today and nothing that has 
been done in the past will amount to much unless 
our children are taught to think it is worth while. 

Let’s face this unescapable fact: Our songs will 
be unsung; our governments will totter and fall; 
all the living products of our glorious culture will 
be blown to atoms if we cannot impress upon the 
children of today that these things are worth pre- 
serving. This much we have learned from the to- 
talitarian states, where leaders have taken infinite 
pains to rear a generation of children in their own 
ideology of hate and tyranny. 

If any good is to come out of this war it must 
be the profound realization that we are the build- 
ers of tomorrow’s world. If we should prove once 
again to be careless and indifferent; if we should 
have no deep convictions about right and wrong; 
if we should give only lip service to our form of 
government and its place in a world organized for 
peace, not war—then our precious democratic way 
of life, about which we have talked so much but 
done less than enough, will perish from the earth. 
It will perish because our children will reflect our 
own attitudes, our own lack of vision. 


L: HAS been said often—and yet it cannot be 


Stewards of Tomorrow 


r THE year that has passed since the 1944 Con- 
vention of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, much has happened to heighten the 
urgency of this task. During the last twelve 
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months nearly all Europe has been freed from the 
strangling grip of Nazi tyranny. As the Allied 
troops have fought their way into the very strong- 
holds of that tyranny, they have seen at first hand 
what has happened to the children of occupied 
Europe and—just as tragically—to the children 
of Germany. The work of rehabilitation and re- 
demption in these countries will go on for many 
years. Our best hope, then, lies in creating a gen- 
eration of leaders who will be capable of building 
a new world on the foundations of the old. 

At that 1944 Convention, the Findings commit- 
tee of the National Congress looked into the future 
with imagination and foresight and evolved a pro- 
gram of action based on the implications of the 
theme, “All Children Are Our Children.” 

“We have been reminded,” wrote that commit- 
tee, “that it is not enough for us to concentrate 
our furious efforts upon our immediate goal, the 
winning of this war, but that with equal intensity 
we must work and plan to preserve the essentials 
of our way of life both now and during the post- 
war reconstruction period.” 


Health—Heightener of Life 


& BUILDERS of a world worth living in, upon what 

shall we concentrate our furious efforts? Be- 
cause physical fitness is the best foundation for 
sound development and effective living, let us con- 
centrate first of all upon the health of our children. 
For surely we know now that we have not been 
the superbly healthy nation we once thought we 
were. Selective Service examinations have re- 
vealed serious deficiencies in millions of young 
men, deficiencies that could have been corrected 
or prevented if these men had been given adequate 
medical care when they were children. 

Accordingly, we must develop a nation-wide 
program that will enable children, at home and in 
school, to have all the medical care and health edu- 
cation they need—regardless of where they live 
and how much money their parents have. 

Mental health must also be an important aspect 
of this national program. Our children have not 
been subjected to the outright brutalities of war, 
but they have felt the strain of its effects on home 
and family life. Juvenile delinquency is often the 
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result of this strain, as both British and American 
psychiatrists have testified; they say further that 
delinquency can best be fought by carefully re- 
building the shattered security of these unfortu- 
nate young people. No community, therefore, 
should fail to provide adequate mental hygiene 
service for its youth. 


The Home—Fortress of Freedom 


Y ree all else, children need a sense of personal 
security, the serene and safeguarded state of 
mind that is transmitted to them by parents with 
steadfast hearts, dwelling in steadfast homes. The 
family has always been the basic unit in a demo- 
cratic society. It must always be so—no matter 
what changes we shall see in the future. Therefore 
we must assure every child both a satisfying home 
life and an adequate preparation for family living. 
This involves not merely preparation for parent- 
hood but preparation for citizenship in the nation 
and the family of nations. Once a child has learned 
his responsibility to his family, he is ready to learn 
his responsibilities to his school, his community, 
his country, and his world. 

In the home, too, the child acquires the spiritual 
faith that will serve as his bulwark and his guide 
in the years to come. It is communicated, directly 
and indirectly, first by his parents and later by 
his teachers and his church leaders. If we have 
any doubt that religious training is the very core 
of all character development, we have only to look 
back at the generation of young people who grew 
up in bitterness and disillusionment after World 
War I. That must not happen again. And it will 
not, if the world we build is a world in which 
young people are given a firm belief in spiritual 
values and a faith in the power of these values. 


For Every Child an Education 


N THE world we want to build we shall have to 

do, far better than we are doing today, the job 
of providing equal educational opportunity for all 
children. Our expressed ideal is ppsitive enough, 
for all of us are agreed that a free and universal 
system of education is our only real guarantee of 
the future of democracy. But is our present sys- 
tem free, and is it actually universal? If not, what 
must we do to make it so? 

The first step is to admit this solemn obligation 
—to see that no child is denied the means of gain- 
ing not only the skill and the knowledge that he 
will require to make his way in the world, but an 
understanding of the dignity of every human 
being. An educational system founded on this con- 
viction is the basis of a democratic society. 
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One obstacle in our path, however, is the wide 
variation in the quality of education open to chil- 
dren in our country. Poor communities in poor 
states have poor schools; thriving communities in 
thriving states have good schools. As a result, 
some children are well educated, whereas others 
are scarcely educated at all. 


What is the answer? Federal aid to the schools. 


This idea is opposed by many people who fear that 
government-aided schools may also become gov- 
ernment dominated. However, as long as Federal 
funds are administered through state and local 
channels there is little danger of a controlled edu- 
cation. And surely the greatest danger to any 
system of free education is a lack of funds with 
which to carry it on! 


The Lesson Is Plain 


ieee mistakes we made yesterday and today have 
a direct bearing upon tomorrow’s world. If we 
of this generation had clearly foreseen the forces 
that were at work to bring about the present war, 
we might have avoided the tremendous sacrifice 
that has been extorted from us. Let us make sure 
that our children need never face another such 
sacrifice. Because tomorrow’s world belongs to 
them, we must direct all our skill, intelligence, 
and devotion to the building of that world. 

In science, in art, and in industry our under- 
standing has increased with steady strength. But 
in the greatest art and the greatest science of all, 
the art and science of living well with our fellow 
men, there is room for a great deal of improve- 
ment. All nations now look together to the future. 
Will it be a future of peace and brotherhood, or 
will it be a continuing period of strife and mis- 
understanding? This tremendous issue will be 
faced at the forthcoming international conference 
in San Francisco. 

Yet no matter how well laid the plans of states- 
men may be, they cannot reach fruition unless we 
as individuals make them work. Parent-teacher 
members are in a strategic position to under- 
stand this fact, for they belong to an organization 
of men and women each of whom is charged with 
the responsibility of making home, school, and 
community better places in which to rear children. 

Our world can no longer function as an inco- 
herent mass of separate and often conflicting units 
—any more than the National Congress can so 
function. Cooperation is the only solution to the 
problem, and a world organization the only sure 
means of procuring it. It is a matter of grave 
concern to every parent-teacher member—to every 
American—that this world organization be found- 
ed upon lasting values. 
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They Canned a Carload 


What well-being and security we homemakers feel 
as we survey our well-stocked shelves of pre- 
served fruit! With what pride will we open these 
rich reminders of a sunny, abundant fall! How our 
hungry children, coming in from skating and 
from school, will enjoy them! If each one of us 
visualizes our own store of such pantry wealth as 
if it were magically expanded to 4,060 cans, we 
can then appreciate what the mothers and fathers 
of Helena, Montana, prepared for their boys and 
girls last year. 

That fall the superintendent of schools, Linus 
J. Carleton, was given the opportunity of obtain- 
ing almost an entire carload of peaches through 
the Federal aid program affiliated with the school 
lunch program. 

This was indeed a challenge. A special meeting 
of the Helena Council of Parents and Teachers 
was called, and plans were made at once—for ripe 
peaches do not wait. The owners of Helena’s local 
cannery made the plant available to the group, re- 
serving only a small section for their usual com- 
mercial canning. 

Under the competent guidance of Mrs. Ralph 


Fathers, mothers, and 
teachers take over a local 
cannery to transform a 
carload of peaches into 
preserves for the city’s 
school lunch program. 
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Gilbert and her co-workers—Mrs. Owen Barnes, 
Harry Ross, and Mr. Carleton—three shifts were 
arranged daily, plus a double shift in the evening. 
Helena High School home economics classes, un- 
der the supervision of their teacher, Harryet 
Stewart, devoted entire class periods to the task. 

Telephone committees functioned as never be- 
fore. Car pools were formed. Sonny and Betty 
were “parked” with an accommodating neighbor. 
Slacks, turbans, and aprons were the mode of the 
day. While fingers flew, tongues kept pace. Many 
new friends were made and old friendships 
strengthened over the fragrant fruit. There were 
small rivalries among the various units, and a 
scoreboard account was kept of the number of 
cans put up by each shift. But the reward was the 
same for all—the knowledge of a worth-while job 
well done. 

In all, nine hundred pounds of sugar were used. 
Seven hundred and sixty-nine No. 2 cans and 
3,291 No. 214 cans made a grand total of 4,060 
cans of peaches. These were distributed among 
the various schools for their noon lunches. 

The Helena Council, with its ten individual 
units, is justifiably proud of this successful coop- 
erative project. —MYRTLE J. GAGLE 
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Combined Operations Bring Results 


The Hamburg, Arkansas, Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation has achieved outstanding results during 
1944-45 in two of the major areas in which the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers works 
for children and youth—the school and the com- 
munity. The third major area, the home, will 
come in for emphasis in future programs. 
Rather than attempt needed school and commu- 
nity improvements singlehanded, parent-teacher 
leaders have served rather as a coordinating com- 
mittee, furnishing leadership to other groups. This 
committee has channeled the efforts of the Rotary 
Club, the school board, all interested civic organ- 
izations, and individual citizens to produce a con- 
certed program of school-community betterment. 
In evaluating their efforts at midterm the com- 
mittee finds the following concrete evidences of 
achievement: 
A driveway for buses and paving in front of 
the school building have been completed. 
An incinerator for garbage has been built. 
The interior and the outside woodwork of the 
high school has been painted. 
The gymnasium floor has been refinished. 
Gas has been piped into the gymnasium and 
the Smith-Hughes building, and stoves installed. 
Shrubs have been planted around the gym- 
nasium. 
The Smith-Hughes building has been painted 
inside and out. 
A new gas cooking stove has been set up in 
the home economics cottage. 
The school music room has been repapered. 
Drinking fountains have been installed in the 
school. 
A school lunchroom has been created and put 
in operation. 
More than 2,623 quarts of food have been 
canned for the school lunch program. 
Sales of war bonds and stamps amounted to 
$5,744.65 in the grade school and $1,363.10 in 
the high school. 
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The Hamburg High School, scene of 
P.T.A.guided and community-planned 
improvements, 


At the end of the first half of 
the school year a community-wide 
meeting was held. The coordinat- 
ing committee reported on accom- 
plishments to date and led a dis- 
cussion on plans for the second 
half of the year. The group de- 
cided to double the size of the 
school lunchroom so that high 
school pupils, in addition to the 
425 elementary pupils now served daily, might 
also receive hot lunches. A committee agreed to 
start the next day to raise the needed funds. 

Another committee was appointed by the pres- 
ident to investigate the possibilities of securing a 
steam-canning plant for the community so that 
one boiler might furnish steam not only for the 
canning processes but for the steam table in 
the lunchroom. 

Said Hamburg’s superintendent of schools, 
“These improvements can be accomplished 
through the full cooperation of the patrons of the 
school, the teachers, the students, and all civic or- 
ganizations in the same fine way as the improve- 
ments made during the first semester.” 

—ETTIE BRADSHAW 


A State-Wide Parent Education Program 


An informed parent-teacher membership is more 
greatly needed in these crucial times than ever 
before in history. Parent education, which is the 
backbone of every local parent-teacher associa- 
tion, however small, should become a part of every 
committee functioning within the organization. 
Neither peace planning, nor any other activity 
can be carried out effectively without a sound 
background of information on which to base in- 
telligent decision. The organization of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers marked 
the beginning of the program of parent education 
that is now considered such a fundamental part of 
parent-teacher work. 

Anticipating an accelerated trend in this direc- 
tion, Mrs. D. A. Munro, the immediate past presi- 
dent of the Minnesota Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, arranged to have Ralph H. Ojemann of 
Iowa, National chairman of Parent Education, as 
the main speaker and the National representative 
at the first state war conference. 

Mrs. Herbert J. Parker, now president of the 
Minnesota Congress, is continuing to stress parent 
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education as a state-wide activity, with special em- 
phasis on social hygiene. Under her leadership 
the newest parent education courses offered in the 
state include a lecture course in social hygiene 
given by the state chairman of social hygiene, Mrs. 
Pearl Brandon Crawford, a professional teacher 
and lecturer in the Minnesota Department of Pub- 
lic Health. These lecture courses are not merely a 
limited effort toward enlightening the few, but are 
made available to thousands free of charge. 

Parent-teacher groups in five cities have spon- 
sored courses in social hygiene that have been at- 
tended by about twelve hundred persons. Thirteen 
other communities have scheduled study groups on 
the same topic during the winter and spring of 
1944-45. Sixteen other parent-teacher groups have 
had single lectures by Mrs. Crawford. Booklets 
have been made available free of charge to resi- 
dents of Minnesota by the Public Health Depart- 
ment, among them Understanding Ourselves, for 
adolescent boys and girls, and Your Own Story, a 
simple explanation of human reproduction, both 
by Marion L. Faegre of the Institute of Child Wel- 
fare, University of Minnesota. 

In organizing these courses, the state congress 
takes the responsibility for securing speakers, 
arranging for their transportation, and rurnishing 
publicity material to local groups. The local group 
in turn is responsible for providing the meeting 
place; arranging for tickets; publicizing the pro- 
gram in local newspapers; and interesting other 
local groups, such as churches and service clubs. 

Following Dr. Ojemann’s appearance in the 
state, interest and enthusiasm were so great that 
plans were made for issuing certificates upon com- 
pletion of parent education courses. Kandiyohi, a 
comparatively small local unit of fifty-six mem- 
bers, based its study program on a National Par- 
ent-Teacher study course, and thirty-seven certifi- 
cates were issued at the close of the course. 

A parent education packet compiled by the state 
chairman has been provided by the state office. 
This consists of lists of Congress publications for 
use in parent education groups; a new and ap- 
proved list of books and pamphlets; an informa- 
tion leaflet and list of library materials available 
through the library division of the state; and sug- 
gestions for parent education material from the 
Institute of Child Welfare at the University of 
Minnesota. 

Encouragement is also given to the organiza- 
tion of book review and radio listening groups if 
other parent education courses are not possible. 

The Minnesota Parent-Teacher, the official bul- 
letin of the state congress, is ever alert to help 
local unit chairmen to follow an outlined program 
of timely helps for informed membership. 

—VERONICA A. PRICE 
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(Continued from page 21) 

two or three months’ vacation period, can stay 
on a farm long enough to become useful at various 
chores and to take real responsibility. Last sum- 
mer thousands of teachers spent their vacation 
time in WLA camps in different parts of the coun- 
try, working with other women from various back- 
grounds and localities, earning prevailing farm 
wages and gaining new experiences} improving 
their physical condition through outdoor work and 
regular habits of eating and sleeping. 

And homemakers, whose housework can usually 
be adjusted to allow them to spend a few hours 
or a few days away from home when their com- 
munity. sends out an §.O.S. call for help with 
seasonal crops, are a great asset. Throughout the 
country last year, homemakers’ labor in peak- 
season harvesting often made the difference be- 
tween food wasted and food saved. For instance, 
five hundred homemakers helped save the bean 
crop in an Oregon county. Each day they boarded 
the ‘““Housewives’ Special’”—buses leaving for the 
bean fields at 8:30 a.m. and returning at 3:00 
p.m., hours that left time for necessary housework, 
too. And in different parts of the country both 
homemakers @nd teachers joined groups of 
“twilight pickers,” who worked evenings to har- “ 
vest food crops. 

Then, too, homemakers and teachers, because 
of their knowledge of the community’s school, 
church, social, and civic groups, can be a signifi- 
cant aid in publicizing local farm labor needs. Any 
county agricultural agent will welcome their in- 
terest and offers of assistance. 

Returns from Women’s Land Army work are 
both immediate and long-time. Among others are 
the satisfaction of doing essential war work and 
of receiving prevailing farm wages; the renewed 
health of mind, body, and spirit that comes from 
long hours in the open air, working close to the 
earth; and a deeper understanding of other ways 
of living. And always the knowledge that each 
day’s work is helping to bring our country closer 
to victory. 


How To Get a WLA Job 


F YOU can work for the entire summer or for sev- 

eral weeks, consult your county extension agent or 
local farm-employment office immediately. These of- 
fices are often located in the county courthouse or 
Federal post office building. If you cannot find this 
local office, write to the Women’s Land Army super- 
visor at your state agricultural college or to the 
Women’s Land Army, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 

If you can work for only a short time—a day, a 
week end, a few evenings—stand by for the call from 
your local newspapers and radio stations. You will 
be told when and where to apply. 
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mission of the publishers, are selected from a 

most timely and arresting article, ““Non-Theatri- 
cal Revolution,” by John Grierson, commissioner of 
the Canadian National Film Board, which appeared 
in the November 1944 issue of Film News. 


Has it ever occurred to you that there is more seating 
capacity outside the theaters than there is inside them? 
There are the schools and the village halls, the church 
halls, and the community centers. 

Today 16mm projectors can go anywhere. They cost 
$350 at present, but when the war is over... any 
group will be able to afford one. 

When you think of the nation’s organizations, you will 
readily see how big this new 16mm audience can be. It 
includes educational classes in schools and universities, 
industrial workers in factories and trade union halls, farm- 
ers’ groups, Rotary clubs, chambers of commerce, and 
so on. Wherever people are gathered together in the name 
of a specialized professional or social or civic or educa- 
tional interest, there you have a ready-made audience 
for films which are devoted to their needs and interests. 

This non-theatrical audience is today being organized 
on a vast scale in all progressive countries. It represents 
a revolution in both the film industry and in education. 
It demands films concerned with education of every kind, 
professional and civic. It needs films concerned with the 
real interests of people and the provision of materials 
which make for a more creative citizenship. Its potential 
development is enormous. 

In Canada we are well ahead in this new film develop- 
ment. . . . The instrument by which this plan is being 
executed is called the National Film Board. It is a de- 
partment of the government but operates somewhat like 
the Canadian Broadcasting Company. It has a na- 
tional commission and is free from the dictates and pres- 
sures of party platform and party viewpoints. .. . 

It produces between three and four hundred films a 
year—training films for the services, newsreel items and 
short subjects for the theaters, and a large number of 
films directed to the specialized audiences of the country. 

. . It may not make many feature story films, but 
every year it makes hundreds of short films which de- 
scribe the life of the nation. 

The main thing is to see this National Film Board 
plan as a service to the Canadian public, as an attempt 
to create a better understanding of Canada’s present and 
as an aid to the people in mobilizing their imagination 
and energy in the creation of Canada’s future. 

The National Film Board is using films to do this, 
using them as they have never been used before in 
a planned and scientific way to provide what might 
be described as a supplementary system of national 
education. 


’ \HE following excerpts, reprinted by special per- 


—RutTH B. HEDGES 
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JUNIOR MATINEE 
(From 8 to 14 years) 





Brewster’s Millions—Small-United Artists. Direction, Allan 
Dwan. Light, refreshing comedy with the hilarious plot of 
George Barr McCutcheon’s book brought up to date. The act- 
ing is good, and Eddie Anderson (‘Rochester’), as Jackson, 
strengthens the comedy. Cast: Dennis O’Keefe, Helen Walker, 
Eddie Anderson, June Havoc. 

Adults 14-18 


Amusing Amusing 


8-14 


Amusing 


It’s a Pleasure—International-RKO. Direction, William A. 
Seiter. Color, rhythmic movement, music, and intricate skating 
routines make this picture bright’ and attractive. The costumes 
are elaborate, the romantic story is slight but adequate, and the 
winter settings are beautifully photographed. Cast: Sonja 
Henie, Michael O’Shea, Marie McDonald, Bill Johnson. 
Adults 14-18 


Entertaining Entertaining 





8-14 


Entertaining 





Sudan— Universal. Direction, John Rawlins. A fabulous tale 
based on the legend of a beautiful Egyptian princess and the 
bold, bad men she outwits. The film is exquisitely photographed 
in color, taking advantage of the natural beauty of the Cali- 
fornia desert and the rich, elaborate costumes and background 
demanded by the story. Good fun for imaginative minds, both 
old and young. Cast: Maria Montez, Jon Hall, Turhan Bey, 


Andy Devine. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Entertaining Yes Excellent 





The Sundown Rider—Major 16mm _ Releasing Company. 
Here is a Western picture produced with the welfare and enter- 
tainment of children always in mind. The scenery, photographed 
in color, is beautiful. The display of horsemanship is excellent, 
and there is a minimum of shooting. Running time, one hour. 
Cast: Russell Wade, Joy Kirby, Andy Clive. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent 


Fair Entertaining 


Tarzan and the Amazsons—Sol Lesser-RKO. Direction, 
Kurt Neumann. This Tarzan picture has the usual idealized 
settings, plenty of action, and some splendid swimming. Filled 
with unreal dangers and adventures, the story is rather stereo- 
typed. A new Jane—Brenda Joyce—may seem somewhat con- 
fusing to those accustomed to seeing Maureen O’Sullivan in that 
role. Cast: Johnny Weissmuller, Brenda Joyce, Johnny Sheffield, 
Henry Stephenson. 








Adults 14-18 8-14 
If interested Yes Yes 
FAMILY 
(Suitable for children if accompanied by adults) 





Back to Normal—British Information Services. Although this 
short documentary film is important in itself, it has an added 
value in demonstrating that a film can contribute greatly to the 
transition from war to peace. It depicts, in a matter-of-fact 
manner, men and women carrying on normal lives despite the 
fact that they wear artificial limbs. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent 


Excellent Excellent 
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Bring on the Girls— Paramount. Direction, Sidney Lanfield. 
An enjoyable romantic musical comedy of the purely escapist 
type. The dialogue is light and amusing, the music is modern, 
and there are some entertaining songs and dance routines. Cast: 
Veronica Lake, Sonny Tufts, Eddie Bracken, Marjorie Reyn- 


olds. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Entertaining Entertaining Mature 





The Clock—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Direction, Vincente 
Minnelli. A story of young love in which the charm and clever 
acting of the two main characters are the outstanding features. 
The production and photography are excellent. Realistic New 
York settings. Cast: Judy Garland, Robert Walker, James 
Gleason, Keenan Wynn. 

Adulis 14-18 8-14 
Entertaining Entertaining No 


God Is My Co-Pilot—Warner Brothers. Direction, Robert 
Florey. Swift-moving and tense, this air drama, based on the 
book by Colonel Robert Lee Scott, Jr., is enhanced by scenes of 
spectacular flying and fighting over China. To counteract the 
tragedy of war-borne death it has romance and a spiritual 
theme sincerely presented. Cast: Dennis Morgan, Dane Clark, 
Raymond Massey, Alan Hale. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 


Excellent Excellent Tense 


Hotel Berlin— Warner Brothers. Direction, Peter Godfrey. A 
timely film showing the devious means by which the Nazis plan 
to escape their just fate when the Allies close in on Berlin. The 
character interpretations are excellent, and the dialogue clearly 
and intelligently exposes the sinister mind of these enemies of 
mankind. However, the picture is episodic in treatment, and the 
plot is somewhat confused. Cast: Faye Emerson, Helmut Dan- 
tine, Raymond Massey, Andrea King. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 


Excellent Excellent Mature 











House of Fear—Universal. Direction, Don E. George. An ab- 
sorbing murder mystery solved by our old friend Sherlock 
Holmes with the assistance of Dr. Watson. The almost all-male 
cast is well chosen, and the action, though somewhat repetitious, 
is well executed. Cast: Basil Rathbone, Nigel Bruce, Dennis 


Hoey. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Diverting Possibly No 





It Happened in Springfield— Warner Brothers. A well-pro- 
duced film showing the tragic results of mob violence against a 
foreign-born citizen, which is the culmination of a hate cam- 
paign. The solution of the problem is shown to lie in the educa- 
tion of children—the kind of education for democracy being 
conducted in the school system of Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 


Excellent Excellent Excellent 


Molly and Me—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Lewis Seiler. 
This social comedy-drama proves an excellent vehicle for Gracie 
Fields, for it is her lilt and sparkle that make the picture warmly 
human. The direction is brisk and comprehensive, and the action 
is smooth. The drinking scene in the pub could have been 
eliminated; it is the one sour note in an otherwise good comedy. 





Cast: Gracie Fields, Monty Woolley, Roddy McDowall, 
Reginald Gardiner. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Amusing Amusing Mature 





7 ADULT 


The Affairs of Susan—Paramount. Direction, William A. 
Seiter. The ultrasophistication of New York’s theatrical social 
circles—elaborate settings, rich costuming, and lavish cocktail 
parties—is the background for this story of Susan’s affairs with 
three suitors, whom she uses to arouse the jealousy of her 
divorced husband. Cast: Joan Fontaine, George Brent, Dennis 
O’ Keefe. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Sophisticated No No 


Betrayal from the East—RKO-Radio. Direction, William 
Berke. An authentic but unpleasant espionage story of Japa- 
nese activities before Pearl Harbor, based on Alan Hynd’s 
exposé. It shows how the vigilance of Army Intelligence pre- 
vented Japanese sabotage on the West Coast. Although better 
than the average of its type, as entertainment the film is somber 
fare. Definitely not for children because of the torture scenes. 
Cast: Lee Tracy, Nancy Kelly, Richard Loo, Abner Biberman. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Interesting Possibly No 
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The Body Snatcher—Val Lewton—RKO. Direction, Robert 
Wise. A horror picture, sordid and gruesome, based on the 
Robert Louis Stevenson story. Technically the film is well pre- 
sented. The acting of difficult roles is handled by an able 
cast, the photography and the weird lighting effects are interest- 
ing, and the musical score is excellent. The plot concerns grave- 
robbing for the pares of dissection by the medical profession. 
Cast: Boris Karloff, Bela Lugosi, Henry Daniell, Edith Atwater. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
If interested No No 





Dark Shadows— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. An interesting short 
in the “Crime Does Not Pay” series that shows the wae “es of 
a murder investigation by a psychologist. The suspects are the 
neurotic patients of the murdered doctor who was also a psy- 
chologist. No evaluation. 


Delightfully Dangerous—United Artists. Djrection, Arthur 
Lubin. Strauss music played in modern tempo is the highlight 
of this musical, which has some originality in scenes and settings. 
The plot is based on the efforts of the star of a burlesque show 
to keep her fifteen-year-old sister, also a singer, from learning 
about her profession. Cast: Jane Powell, Constance Moore, 
Ralph Bellamy, Morton Gould. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Entertaining Possibly No 


Earl Carroll Vanities— Republic. Direction, Joseph Santley. 
A pleasant musical comedy with a good cast but with a trite 
story and questionable ethics. A princess of a mythical kingdom, 
falling in love with a commoner, plans to take up a theatrical 
career but meets opposition from her queen mother. Cast: 
Constance Moore, Dennis O’Keefe, Mary Forbes, Otto Kruger. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Doubtful No 


er ne Wonderful Crime—Fellows-RKO. Direction, Edward 
Sutherland. A trite, meaningless, and ineffectual mixture of 
farce, melodrama, and mystery. The efforts of a competent cast 
are wasted. Cast: Pat O’Brien, George Murphy, Carole Landis, 











Lenore Aubert. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Trite No No 





Hospital School— British ae of Information. A 16mm 
short devoted to showing how crippled children are cured, cared 
for, and educated at Treloar Hospital, England. This hospital 
is one of the largest among many of its kind in the British Isles. 
The subject matter of the film is of special interest to anyone 
dealing with the care of children. No evaluation. 


Salty O’Rourke—Paramount. Direction, Raoul Walsh. A 
story of race tracks and horses and of the men who make their 
living by the dubious ways of race-track touts. It is colorful, 
interesting, and well told, with a cast unusually well chosen, 
but questionable in ethics. The atmesphere of the race track 
and its followers is convincingly maintained. Cast: Alan Ladd, 
Gail Russell, William Demarest, Bruce Cabot. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Entertaining Not recommended No 








MOTION PICTURES REVIEWED 
IN APRIL ISSUE 


JUNIOR MATINEE (8 to 14 years) 


It’s in the Bag—Fred Allen and Jack Benny. Relaxing fun. 
Thunderhead, Son of Flicka—Thrilling story of a horse and 


his young master. 
FAMILY 


Enchanted Cottage— Delightful social drama. 

Keep Your Powder Dry—W ACs in action. 

—— ieee Bobby Socks—Musical comedy with teen-age 
appeal. 

Pan-Americana—Diverting musical extravaganza. 

Tonight and Every Night—Story of backstage life during the 
London blitz. Clever song-and-dance sequences. 

A Tree Grows in Brooklyn—Betty Smith's novel, excellently 
adapted and acted. Moving and sincere. 


ADULT 


Frisco Sai—Barbary Coast drama of the underworld. 

Mr. Emmanuel—A fine story, based on an ancient social 
roblem, showing the tragic results of a whispering campaign. 

The Picture of Dorian Gray—An adult study in psychology. 

Somber and elegant in tone. Well produced. 

Roughly Speaking—Excellent down-to-earth comedy of the 

twentieth century. 

Strange Illusion—aA good social mystery-drama. 
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Looking into Legislation 


WO NEw items of legislation have been added 

to the program by recommendations of chair- 
men of the subject committees and by unanimous 
vote of the emergency committee in accordance 
with our adopted policies and procedures. 

The first item is $.540 and H.R.2211, companion 
bills providing for the participation of the United 
States in the International Monetary Fund and 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, generally known as the Bretton 
Woods Monetary Agreement. 

Hearings on H.R.2211 have already begun in the 
House Committee on Banking and Currency, and 
a statement signed jointly by your National pres- 
ident and your National chairman of Legislation 
has been sent to the chairman of this committee, 
Representative Brent Spence of Kentucky. 8.540 
has been referred to the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency, of which Senator Robert 
F. Wagner of New York is chairman. 

Expression of public opinion is necessary now 
to bring about passage of these bills. We must 
have faith—‘“‘the substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things not seen’”—=in these pro- 
posals and act unitedly to create a lasting peace. 

The second measure added to our program is 
S.191 (Hill and Burton), a bill “to amend the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act to authorize grants to the 
states for surveying their hospitals and public 
health centers and for planning construction of 
additional facilities, and to authorize grants to 
assist in such construction.” This bill, supported 
by Surgeon General Thomas Parran, the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association, and other recog- 
nized medical societies, carries out the first in a 
series of recommendations, based on a study of 
wartime health and education, by a special sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor. Hearings on §.191 began March 13, 
and statements by your National chairmen of 
Health and Summer Round-Up and of Legislation 
were filed with the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor by a member of our Washington 
legislation committee. 

Hearings on H.R.1296 (Ramspeck), the Federal 
aid for education bill, started April 10 in the 
House Committee on Education, of which Repre- 
sentative Graham A. Barden of North Carolina 
is chairman. During a debate on the Federal aid 
bill last year one senator charged that no one but 
schoolteachers really wanted Federal aid for the 
schools. Every P.T.A. member should write his 
senators and representatives to refute this charge. 
Our children are affected by the existing inequality 
of educational opportunity. Let us speak up for 
them! —CATHERINE F. MCCLELLAN 
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Contributors 


Mary ELLEN CHASE is professor of English liter- 
ature at Smith College and a writer of renown. Among 
her best-selling books are A Goodly Heritage, A Goodly 
Fellowship, Windswept, and now The Bible and the 
Common Reader. The last-named book, a splendid 
example of Miss Chase’s mastery of prose and her sound 
scholarship, expresses her deep desire to promote a true 
understanding and appreciation. of the Bible among 
America’s young people. 


KuRT V. HOFFMAN, a Yale graduate, has been a 
newspaperman for twenty-five years. In 1941 he gave 
up newspaper work to run his own dairy farm in Ver- 
mont but returned to journalism in 1943 as managing 
editor of the Bennington Evening Banner. Among Mr. 
Hoffman’s hobbies are sailboat racing, riding, and, of 
course, gardening. We suspect that his twenty-month- 
old daughter Rosemary has already had ample oppor- 
pos to share her father’s enthusiasm for the good 
earth. 


ETHEL KAWIN, director of guidance in the public 
schools of Glencoe, Illinois, and lecturer at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, is the author of many articles and sev- 
eral standard books in the field of child guidance. Her 
popular lectures are also doing much to increase adult 
understanding of the needs of childhood. She will 
direct next year’s preschool study course ‘“‘The Precious 
Preschool Years.”’ 


CARLOTTA MILES, assistant principal in charge of 
the White Special School in Detroit, Michigan, is an 
expert in her profession. Of her twenty-three years in 
the field of education, sixteen have been devoted to 
crippled children and those mentally retarded. For four 
years she was also director of the Camp Grace Benchley 
for Crippled Children in Michigan. 


RALPH H. OJEMANN is associate professor of psy- 
chology and parent education at the Iowa Child Welfare 
Research Station, and National chairman of the Parent 
Educationcommittee of the National Congress. His signif- 
icant research in connection with the personality growth 
of children is well known. As the father of three 
children, he has every chance to test his theories in the 
practical laboratory of the home. Dr. Ojemann will 
direct next year’s study course ‘““The Family Builds the 
Future.” 





Readers of the National Parent-Teacher will be inter- 
ested to learn that BONARO W. OVERSTREET’s cur- 
rent series will be followed by a new series next year 
called ‘Life Is Your Working Material.’’ Beginning in 
the September 1945 issue, this series, like its predeces- 
sors, will be directed toward the advancement of human 
welfare. 


Since his return to civilian life, PAUL WITTY, pro- 
fessor of education and director of the psychoeduca- 
tional clinic at Northwestern University, has interested 
himself deeply in the problems of the undereducated 
American. What he has to say on this subject is based 
solidly on his own experience as a major in the Army, 
where he developed materials and programs for illiter- 
ates and non-English-speaking men enrolled in army 
training units. 


The following parent-teacher leaders are responsible for this 
month’s “‘P.T.A. Frontiers”: Mrs. F. K. Bradshaw, president, 
Hamburg Parent-Teacher Association, and Mrs. Elston S. 
Leonard, president, Arkansas Congress; Mrs. T. V. Price, 
editor, Minnesota Parent-Teacher, and Mrs. Herbert J. Parker, 
president, Minnesota Congress; and Mrs. R. H. Gagle, director 
of publicity, and Mrs. C. W. Gross, Montana Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 
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